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Chamberlain more credit than he deserved. 

We took it for granted that his personal view 
of the proposal to give Poland a permanent seat on 
the Council of the League of Nations was in line with 
British public opinion and that his non-committal 
attitude in public was due solely to a desire to let 
the French Government down as lightly as possible. 
It did not occur to us that he could possibly take any 
other view of so palpable an attempt to undo almost all 
that he achieved at Locarno. It now appears, however, 
not only that he is in favour of inviting Brazil, Germany, 
Poland and Spain to come into the Council on “ equal ” 
terms, but that he has committed himself to M. Briand 
inthat sense. If this be so indeed, then we cannot see 
that he has any honourable alternative but to resign. 
He has made a blunder—an almost unbelievable 
blunder—of the kind that cannot and should not be 
forgiven. In this case probably no actual harm will 
come of it because his view will be overridden, we 
suppose, by the Cabinet, and will in any case be of no 
eliect because of the decision of Sweden. But there is 
surely disgrace for us in the fact that it should be left 
to Sweden to save the League; and in any case how 
tan we ever again trust Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
judgment ? We cannot tell what he may commit 
us to next—and with no Sweden to save us. He ought 
at least to be forbidden to leave London or to hold any 
Personal intercourse with the fascinating M. Briand, 
who, like most good Frenchmen, believes in the old 
diplomacy and has little use for the League unless he 
‘an make it a catspaw for pulling French chestnuts 


| seems that last week we gave Sir Austen 


~ 10 out of the fire, 








The outcome of this affair, unfortunately, cannot fail 
to be damaging both to British prestige and to British 
interests. If the Chamberlain-Briand view were to 
triumph against the clear expression of all informed 
British public opinion, Great Britain would be written 
down, in Germany and everywhere else, as a cipher in 
the affairs of Europe, a mere appendage of France. 
If, on the other hand, as we may expect, Sweden 
stands firm and the Polish claim is rejected, the 
impression created by Sir Austen Chamberlain’s pliancy 
—followed by failure—will be hardly less unfortunate. 
In either event, therefore, we stand to lose, and for 
that loss Sir Austen will be solely responsible. Surely 
he must resign; he “ did his bit”’ at Locarno and we 
are all grateful to him, but he cannot after this be of 
any further service to his country in the office of Foreign 
Secretary. He has seriously discredited Great Britain 
and irreparably discredited himself. If the worst 
should come to the worst and Sweden should give way, 
it will actually fall to Germany to save the League 
by refusing to become a member of it on such conditions. 
We certainly hope that she will refuse ; for her refusal 
would not be irrevocable, whereas the admission of 
Poland to a permanent seat on the Council would be 
irrevocable. How any Englishman of ordinary intelli- 
gence should have been a party to the creation of so 
unfortunate a dilemma we find it almost impossible 
to understand. Sir Austen’s only defence is that the 
question of the enlargement of the Council deserves 
serious consideration and cannot be dismissed off hand. 
Of course it cannot; but neither can it be rushed 
as he and M. Briand seem to propose. Surely Monsieur 
Chamberlain, as the Star calls him, must go. 

* * * 

There is little sign of improvement in the situation 

in China. Last Monday the Commissioner of Maritime 
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Customs at Canton (who is an Englishman) took 
the drastic step of closing the port. The Canton 
Strike Committee has been acting high-handedly for 
some time past; and its armed pickets have, it is 
said, confiseated some 2,000 packages of cargo, a good 
deal of which they have devoted to their own purposes. 
As we write there is some hope of a settlement of the 
dispute ; but a section at least of the Canton Govern- 
ment is angry and defiant, and public opinion, both 
Chinese and foreign, appears to be divided as to the 
wisdom of the Commissioner’s action. By some it is 
regarded as a too “ Imperialistic ” interference. Others 
fear that it will lead to reprisals and further intervention 
on the part of the Powers, in order to protect the 
Customs. Others, again, actually hope for some such 
combined action as will overthrow the “ Reds.” Mean- 
time the Peking Government is in a_ Gilbertian 
quandary. It is being urged by ardent Nationalists 
to support Canton against the foreign devils, whilst the 
Canton Government is threatening the despatch of 
an expedition against Peking! For the moment, 
however, this threat need not be taken very seriously. 
What is serious is the advance of Wu Pei-fu’s armies in 
the provinces south of Peking. Civil war, in fact, 
Is again in full blast, and the helpless Central Govern- 
ment, in addition to its ordinary anxieties, finds its 
—— clamouring for money which it has not got. 
e Tariff Conference is naturally in a fix. The Chinese 
are pressing for immediate and practically unconditional 
concessions which would produce a large increase 
of revenue. But it seems clear that no one but the 
militarists would get the benefit of this, and the foreign 
delegates so far have refused the Chinese demand. 


BS * * 


® The question of whether Mme. Lenin shall or shall 
not be admitted to England as a political refugee is 
of course, in itself of quite trivial importance ; but 
it offers the British Government the opportunity 
for an invaluable gesture. It is only within the last 
few years that England has lost its reputation as the 
land of freedom and the natural home of political 
refugees of every description. Here is an opportunity 
to regain it; and since it is inconceivable that Mme. 
Lenin can do any harm in this country we may regain 
it very cheaply indeed. Let us give sanctuary to the 
wife of the greatest revolutionary of modern times 
and not only give her sanctuary, but facilitate her 
journey here in every possible way. That, even from 
the most strictly “ Tory” point of view, would surely 
be the best and wisest thing to do. Our Communists 
might not like it, for it would take all the wind out of 
their sails for some time to come; but British public 
opinion, we are convinced, would generally applaud. 
““ Jix” might perhaps “tremble o’ nights,” but very 
few other people in this island of ours would tremble 
with him. Unluckily, it is with him that the decision 
lies, unless the Prime Minister—who would certainly 
not be one of the tremblers—chooses to exert his 
authority. In the name of that great majority of 
the British people which is not really frightened of 
Bolshevik ladies, we would beg him to do so. 


* * * 


The appointment of Mr. Roden Buxton to the post 
of “ Parliamentary Adviser to the Labour Party ” 
appears to have created amusement in certain Con- 
servative circles. According to the official statement 
Mr. Buxton will be in regular attendance at the House 
during the Session, and acting under a small committee 
consisting of the leader of the Party, the Chief Whip, 
Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Lees Smith, “‘ will assist members 
in their research work, deal with matters sent in from 
affiliated organisations to be raised by question or 
otherwise in the House, and co-operate in preparing 





Bills for introduction under the Ten Minutes Rule.” Ajj 
this seems to us quite sensible. The Daily Telegraph, 
we observe, is facetious about Labour members having 
a gentleman “ to show them what to do in Parliament 
and how to do it.” But the Daily Telegraph might be 
better employed in uading the Conservatives to 
appoint someone to show them what to do and how to 
do it. He might find a number of pupils badly in 
need of his instruction even on the Treasury Bench, 
And he would do well, let us add, to accompany some of 
them in their public performances outside Parliament! 
So far as the Labour Party is concerned, however, we 
do not fancy that Mr. Buxton’s chief function is intended 
to be that of a schoolmaster. The idea is that he shall 
be in touch with different groups of members with 
special knowledge of, and interest in, different subjects, 
that he shall keep them properly supplied with infor. 
mation on those subjects, and that he shall try to 
arrange, as far as possible, that the man who knows 
shall get opportunities of speaking on the matter he 
knows about. It is an old grievance that experts 
on the back benches—and there are, in fact, far more 
of them on the Labour than on the Tory side—have not 
had a fair chance in debate. The new arrangement 
may do something to remedy that discontent. 


* * * 


The National Unionist Council has decided to go one 
better than Mr. Macquisten, and has passed a resolution 
proposing that all political action by Trade Unions 
shall be made illegal. This proposal was adopted, 
after a hastily closured discussion, as an amendment to 
a resolution calling for the reintroduction of Mr. 
Macquisten’s famous Bill. We fancy Trade Unionists 
will sleep no less soundly on account of this threat 
to their liberties, while Mr. Baldwin, and the more 
sensible Tories who realise what would be the political 
effect of a frontal attack on the Trade Unions, must 
be praying to be delivered from their own extremists. 
The new policy of the Unionist Council is, however, at 
any rate, more honest than the old. Mr. Macquisten’s 
Bill aimed at making Trade Union political action 
impossible without direct prohibition, by hedging it 
round with unworkable restrictions. The Tory 
extremists have now at least come out into the open, 
and plainly proclaimed their real purpose. The 
absurdity of their position, of course, is that employers 
would be left perfectly free to take political action, 
whereas the workers would be denied the only practicable 
way of mobilising their small contributions for political 
purposes. A great encouragement would thus be given 
to unconstitutional methods, unless indeed the effect 
was so great an immediate rally to the Labour Party 
as to compel the speedy withdrawal of the obnoxious 
legislation. Fortunately, resolutions of the National 
Unionist Council do not carry much weight. 

- * * 


The Food Council’s Report on Short Weight and 
Measure follows closely the lines plainly foreshadowed 
in the published evidence, on which we comment 
fully a week or two ago. The giving of short weight 
or measure is to be made, in general, a statutory 
offence. There is to be a large extension of the list 
of articles which may lawfully be sold only by ne 
weight. Packages are to have the net weight of their 
contents plainly marked upon them. Butchers’ mest 
is to be delivered to the purchaser with an invoice 
legibly stating the net weight. Inspectors are to 
given additional power of examination on wholesale 

remises. Milk is to be sold only by imperial measure. 
There are necessarily a number of exceptions to these 
rules; but the proposals in the Report are drastic 
enough, if they are carried into effect, to strike & 
hard blow at the petty forms of cheating which are 
now so prevalent in certain of the food trades. This, 
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of course, means legislation ; and we hope Mr. Baldwin 

: to find time for the necessary measure 
at once. The Food Council was set up by him as the 
answer to the public outcry against high prices and 
unfair dealing, and the plainest indication he can 
ive of meaning business is to take action at once 
on its recommendations. We do not suggest that 
this will put an end to the grievance; for much will 
depend on the manner of their administration. But 
the Food Council does appear at least to be taking its 
duties seriously. 

* * * 

The debate on Unemployment Grants failed to 
move the Government to any lifting of the ban on 
fresh public works instituted by loca] authorities. Mr. 
Betterton was, of course, right when he argued that 
the policy of providing employment by accelerating 

blic works necessarily becomes more and more 
dificult as time goes on, unless works of less urgent 
kind are recognised for grant aid. But this does not 
appear to us at all to justify the Government’s attitude ; 
for it is clearly more economical, wherever it is possible, 
to pay men for doing useful work rather than for 
doing nothing. If “acceleration of public works” 
is a formula which can no longer be strained to meet 
the real need, let us not stop meeting the need, but 
find a more appropriate formula. Certain areas are 
admitted to be in a direly “ necessitous”’ condition. 
Why not make to each such area a definite allocation 
in aid of public works for the relief of unemployment, 
without any conditions as to the character of the works 
on which the money is to be spent, but only some 
safeguard, on the lines suggested by Sir Alfred Mond 
in his scheme, against its use in substitution for money 
which would be spent on providing employment in 
any case? At present, the Government, eager to 
reduce its spending on these grants, is sheltering behind 
a formula which has become inappropriate. But 
this only shifts the burden from its shoulders to those 
of the ratepayers, who have either to provide employ- 
ment without State aid, or to maintain through the 
Guardians an increased number for whom no work is 
available. We hope the Labour Party, not content 
with trying to stretch the present formula, will use 
every effort to secure its amendment along these lines. 

* * * 


The Trade Union Congress has this week taken 
over Eastern Lodge as the centre for a Trade Union 
College. Lady Warwick, the owner, has made an 
unconditional gift of the house and grounds; and 
on her death the entire estate will pass into the possession 
of the Trade Union Movement. Labour in the past 
has not been too successful with its Colleges ; for neither 
Ruskin College, Oxford, nor the Labour College in 
London can be pronounced an unqualified success. 
Neither of these, however, has really had the full support 
of the Trade Unions behind it, and it remains to be 
seen what will be the fortune of a College for which 
the Trades Union Congress accepts full and direct 
tesponsibility. The idea, we understand, is that the 
hew College should be not merely a centre for the 

training of Trade Union leaders and officials 
though that is doubtless a desirable object—but 
a centre for humanistic studies. Clearly the task 
." g it really effective will not be an easy one; 
or in work of this sort a great deal depends on the 
be ding up of a good tradition. The experiment will 
watched with great interest. The awakening of 
educational interest in the Trade Union Movement 
very remarkable of late years; and there 

r- for some time been an evident need for some 
éctive College to link up the work done in evening 
dlasses by the various educational bodies. Will Easton 
lodge fill the bill ? Only if the steps are taken to 
the best possible teachers and 


attract from the first 








students. That is largely a matter of putting enough 
money into the scheme to give it a fair chance. It 
cannot succeed if it is starved for funds or staffed by 


underpaid and second-rate teachers. 
* * * 


The settlement of the wireless operators’ strike is 
unsatisfactory. Negotiations, indeed, are to be re- 
sumed, and any questions on which agreement cannot 
be reached are to be referred for arbitration to the 
Industrial Court. But, meanwhile, the operators have 
been compelled to resume work at the reduced rates of 
wages demanded by the employers. This seems to 
us a wrong principle, as we suggested last week. The 
matter is important, because this is not the first occasion 
on which a body of employers has demanded the 
provisional] acceptance of its terms as a prior condition 
of negotiation or arbitration. We do not remember 
to have heard of a dispute in which a Trade Union 
secured the acceptance of a demand for higher wages 
before agreeing to negotiate with a body of employers, 
and we do not see why a different principle should be 
accepted when the claim is for a reduction. In this 
particular case, the circumstances of the dispute 
exaggerate the anomaly; for the strikers have been 
compelled to give way, not to the employers so much 
as to the Government, which has, in effect, taken 
sides against them by permitting ships to put to sea 
freely without wireless operators on board. It is true 
that this action was taken by the Board of Trade, 
whereas the handling of the dispute as such fell to 
the Ministry of Labour; but the Government cannot 
so divide its personality as to escape the common 
responsibility of both departments. 

*” * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In the Free State 
the Government’s political stock is slumping heavily, 
though, curiously enough, Mr. Cosgrave’s losses, so 
far at least, have brought no gain to his opponents. 
Labour, it is true, captured last week what ought to 
have been a safe Ministerial seat in Co. Dublin. Success 
was due, however, less to the voters who changed 
sides than to the inert majority which declined to 
mark ballot papers. As against the 30 per cent. poll 
in Co. Dublin, over 70 per cent. voted in Leix-Offaly 
where the Government candidates managed to scrape 
home, only because the rank-and-file of Labour, in 
spite of the recommendation of their leaders, refused 
to give their second preferences to an anti-Treatyite. 
In many ways Republicans are near the best asset that 
Ministers possess. Were it not for the fear that Mr. 
de Valera would exploit the situation for his own 
purposes, economic discontents might easily provoke 
a first-class political crisis. As it is, the winds are 
rising, and unless Mr. Blythe’s Budget brings some 
relief from the burden of taxation, he and his colleagues 
will have to face a fiercer domestic storm than any 
they have yet encountered. Nor does it tend to soothe 
Free Staters’ feelings that Sir James Craig should have 
scored another success by unloading his Unemployment 
Fund deficit upon the Imperial Exchequer. This 
is, perhaps, his most masterly political stroke, and 
since it is obviously part of the price paid for his consent 
to the London Agreement, the South cannot very 
well complain, especially as it is England which has 
to foot the bill. ‘The Six Counties have now definitely 
got rid of the contribution which they were supposed 
to pay under the Act of 1920, and at the same time 
they have gone far to assert in matters affecting them 
an independence no less unfettered than that possessed 
by the Free State. By this time it must be dawning 
on the Englishman that, as far as he is concerned, 
there is little to choose between Southern Sinn Fein 
and Northern Imperialism. If one finds relief in 
occasionally twisting his tail, the other is an adept at 


searching his pockets. 
At 
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THE NEED FOR THE RECON- 
STRUCTION OF THE CABINET 


S it not time that Mr. Baldwin began to consider 
I the no doubt difficult problem of the reconstruc- 
tion of his Cabinet? His back is so broad, and 
his majority in the House of Commons so large and so 
docile, that he can afford very likely to carry a certain 
number of “ passengers”; but surely there are too 
many of them. Taken as a whole his Government is 
one of the strongest of modern times, simply because 
it has so complete a command of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but taken individually it contains the most 
undistinguished and incompetent set of Ministers 
that Great Britain has ever been ruled by since the days 
of Lord Liverpool—which have now passed far out of 
living memory. There are, of course, certain able men 
in the Government, but they are so very few and their 
influence does not appear to be effective. At the moment, 
no doubt, the position of the Government is secure 
enough, but just as brains tell in the long run so does 
the absence of brains, and presently, despite his huge 
majority, Mr. Baldwin is likely to find himself in serious 
difficulties. He has plenty of good material at his 
command amongst the younger men of his party, but 
he is not using it. He has fallen back upon the “old 
stagers ” and presently they will let him down. No 
government can live unless it insists upon a certain 
minimum of intelligence and knowledge in the holders 
of high office. 

It is impossible in this connection to avoid—as, of 
course, we should prefer to avoid—the discussion of 
the personal merits of particular individuals. For that 
is the whole point. We must ask, for example, why on 
earth a man of the calibre of Mr. Bridgeman should 
be at the head of the Admiralty. There might surely 
be found, even within the ranks of the Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons, at least a hundred 
men better qualified, by nature if not by training, to 
fill so important a post. Indeed, if Mr. Bridgeman 
were to be superseded by the Lobby Police Sergeant 
there is no reason to suppose that the interests either 
of Great Britain or of its Navy would suffer any appre- 
ciable loss. It is not, however, necessary for Mr. Baldwin 
to fall back upon the Police Sergeant. He has any 
number of men to choose from. To take for example 
one of the youngest of them—surely Mr. Duff Cooper 
is worth ten Mr. Bridgemans, not merely as a potential 
administrator but as a speaker in the House of Commons. 

Herein lies the essential weakness of the Baldwin 
Government. It is largely a government of old men 
who, even in their prime, were unable to command any 
special degree of confidence or respect either in the 
country or in the House. They have earned their posts 
by Parliamentary longevity alone. The country cares 
nothing either for them or for their opinions, and does 
not listen to their speeches. Consequently they are 


a source not of strength but of weakness to the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Bridgeman stands firmly in support of the 
financial demands of the Admiralty—and so probably 
would the Police Sergeant ; but he appears to be quite 





incapable of explaining or defending those demanj, 
save by threats of resignation. And the extraordj 
thing is that the Cabinet bows to his threats, as it might 
to a cyclone. Probably it would bow to the Polig 
Sergeant in the same way, if he had the Admirals behing 
him—as he certainly would have. 

This particular question is one of which very much mop 
will undoubtedly be heard. Weare expanding our Nay, 
and (by comparison) starving our Air Force; and this g 
a time when, as far as Europe at any rate is concerned, 
naval power is of no importance whatever. If we wer 
to build not a single new battleship or cruiser for the 
next ten years we should still be able to face th 
combined fleets of all Europe with a confident expe. 
tation of victory. But Mr. Bridgeman wants us tp 
build 10,000 ton cruisers, and so—lest he should resign 
—we are building them. In short, the country is paying 
very many millions a year solely, as far as we can see, 
for the advantage of keeping Mr. Bridgeman in the 
Cabinet. On the other hand we are accepting the posi- 
tion of a third- or fourth-rate Power in the matter of 
those air armaments by which the next war wil 
probably be decided. The position is so absurd as to 
appear almost inexplicable. It is not, however, alto. 
gether inexplicable. The Navy, as the “ Senior Service,” 
has a tremendous social and political “ pull,” which it 
has inherited from the days when it was indisputably 
our first line of defence. We all know—and perhaps 
regret—that it no longer holds that position. We have 
nothing to fear nowadays save attacks by air; but the 
Air Service has as yet no social or traditional “ pull.” 
So at the bidding of Mr. Bridgeman we build ships 
that will never fire a live shell; and allow even Italy 
to boast a larger Air Force than ours. 

Then there is the Home Secretary. We discussed 
fairly fully last week the danger of having such a man 
in such a post at such a time, and we need not now 
return to any detailed criticism of his fitness for office. 
It is impossible in speaking of him to use Parliamentary 
language. He is a talkative wiseacre with a Fascist bee 
in his bonnet that never stops buzzing; and we cannot 
suppose that his Cabinet colleagues have a much higher 
opinion of him than we have. And because he lacks 
intelligence he is dangerous, in such an office. We might 
describe him as a round peg in a square hole, but he is not 
round, and we know of no hole—save that of Paymaster 
General of course—that he would be likely to fit. 
We do not know what excuse Mr. Baldwin can find for 
getting rid of him, but unless he can find one it will be 
impossible to regard him as a man who has any good 
right to be the Prime Minister of England. 

The case of Sir Austen Chamberlain is more difficult. 
He is not a Bridgeman or a Hicks, but the events and 
revelations of the past week have shown that he may 
prove himself to be a greater danger to the interests 
of Great Britain than either of his two most incompetett 
colleagues. It appears that he is actually in favour of 
giving Poland a permanent seat on the Council of the 
League of Nations, and that if he votes otherwise ® 
March 8th it will only be because his personal opinions 
have been overridden by the Cabinet. His disqualifi 
cation for the office that he holds is that he is, and 
always has been, intensely pro-French. At the moment 
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he is merely M. Briand’s echo—without any idea of an 
independent British policy. This attitude enabled 
him to manage the Locarno negotiations as probably 
no other British statesman could have managed them. 
But now he threatens to destroy all that he has achieved 
by supporting the nonsensical proposition that Poland 
should be treated as a “Great Power.” Poland! which 
was overrun by Bolshevik irregulars only five years 
ago and, we suppose, could be militarily subdued by a 
single army corps of any of the Great Powers! Even 
when all allowances are made for Mr. Chamberlain’s 

nal bias in favour of France, it is hard to under- 
stand how he can ever have come to accept the French 
view on this particular question. To admit Poland as a 
permanent member of the Counci] at the present 
moment is in effect to destroy the League. But 
Mr. Chamberlain certainly does not wish to destroy 
the League, and equally certainly, therefore, does not 
understand what he is doing. Could not he be made 
Postmaster-General ? 

Two or three years ago Lord Birkenhead was rather 
violently abused for what he dared to say about 
“first-class brains”; but in truth he said no more 
than was obvious. Our present Cabinet is for the most 
part a collection of quite inferior politicians who cannot 
be trusted, even from a “ Conservative ” point of view, 
to serve either the political or the economic interests of 
their country. We have hitherto supposed that Mr. 
Baldwin was a typical example of that section of the 
English governing class which has always known so 
well how to employ other people’s brains in its own 
service. But we are beginning, on that point, to have 
our doubts. If Mr. Baldwin can tolerate indefinitely 
some of the colleagues with whom he has saddled 
himself, he is certainly not the man we supposed him 
to be. 


RUSSIAN DEBTS 


RAKOVSKY, in the course of an article in the 
Morning Post the other day, dropped a hint 
as to the possibility of an Anglo-Russian 

rapprochement. “* The latest declaration of Sir Austen 

Chamberlain to the House of Commons,” he said, “ leads 

us to believe that the English Government is veering round 

towards the resumption of negotiations.”” He did not add, 
what we fear is the truth, that our Government is veering 
ata snail’s pace. It may call its slowness caution. But, if 

80, it seems merely to be using a euphemism for stupidity ; 

for it is notorious that the conditions which have so long 

stood in the way of a settlement have now changed. 

The old arguments based on prejudice or passion have, 
of course, lost their force. No one outside a handful of 
tomantic old ladies now pleads that it is our duty to refuse 
to sell ploughs to Russian peasants, or to buy corn or 
hides from them, because of the past brutalities of the 
Tcheka or the invective of the arch-windbag Zinovieff. 
And if we are reminded that Zinovieff is still roaring, we 
‘aN answer not only that long familiarity has made him 
tidiculous, but that he has been heavily deflated by his own 
comrades. Nor can it be pretended that the U.S.S.R. is 
anything but a stable regime. The Bolshevik tyranny in 
sare 1s probably a good deal firmer in the saddle than the 
ascist tyranny in Italy. We may dislike either or both of 
them ; but neither principle nor self-interest warrants us 
interfering with them or in boycotting them. Prejudice 
and Passion apart, there are only two possible reasons for 
*pposing the resumption of normal relations and the 


expansion of our trade with Russia. One is that Russia is 
a customer not worth bothering about, and the other that 
she is a rogue who will try to cheat us. Neither of those 
reasons will hold in the circumstances of to-day. Soviet 
Russia is a going concern, economically as well as politically. 
Heavily handicapped as she was by the Great War and the 
Revolution and the little wars to which we treated her after 
the peace, she has made immense progress, both in agricul- 
ture and in industry. It is easy, no doubt, to dress up 
Statistics so as to give an exaggerated picture of the 
progress; Bolshevik propagandists in Russia have occa- 
sionally done that. But it is also easy to present figures 
and facts in such a way as to belittle the progress ; our own 
anti-Bolsheviks are past masters in that art. The case is 
clear enough, however. Production has increased and is 
increasing, and foreign trade also has increased and is 
increasing. Mr. E. F. Wise, the economic adviser of the 
Central Soviet Union of Co-operative Societies, gave an 
instance from the experience of his own organisation the 
other day. In 1922 the distributive machinery of the 
co-operative dairies was re-established, and a consignment 
of Siberian butter was exported, representing a credit 
against goods actually en route of about £100,000. Three 
years later exports had quadrupled in value. If we look 
at the totals of imports and exports as shown by all the 
Soviet trading organisations in Great Britain, the advance 
is very striking. In 1923, the sales of Russian goods here 
amounted to roughly £104 million, and purchases by Russia 
to £4} million. (1928 was an exceptionally bad year in 
that Soviet trading in the British market was carried on in 
the unfavourable atmosphere created by Lord Curzon’s 
famous Note. We may prefer, therefore, to take the 1922 
figure of our exports to Russia. This was £9} million.) 
In 1924 the corresponding totals were £19} million and 
£15 million. The full figures for 1925 are not yet available ; 
but, taking the financial year October Ist, 1924 to Septem- 
ber 80th, 1925, we have—Russian sales in Great Britain 
£27} million, Russian purchases £23} million. 

Nor is it with this country alone that Soviet trade is 
developing. Both America and Germany are pushing 
steadily into the Russian market. While our Government 
refuses to apply the principles of its own Trade Facilities 
Act to Russia, the German Government has no such scruple. 
It has just guaranteed a long term loan for the supply to 
Russia of electrical and other machinery. And Mr. Henry 
Ford, we are informed, has the backing of his Government 
in a contract for ten thousand motor-tractors. In the 
financial year 1924-25 the exports from Russia to the 
United States were valued at, roughly, $10} million, the 
imports to Russia from the U.S.A. at $95 million. Both 
these totals were about double those of the year before. 
We do not wish to weary our readers with statistics. Those 
we have quoted are only designed to show that Russian 
trade, if it has not yet got back to pre-war level, is rapidly 
getting there, and that the manufacturers of other countries 
besides Britain have their eyes on the Russian markets. 
Nor, of course, is the recovery of the 1918 level the goal. 
Everybody knows that Russia has a vast store of natural 
wealth in raw materials waiting to be exploited, and every- 
body knows that for the exploitation of that wealth— 
for the development of agriculture, for electrification, for 
the reconstruction and enlargement of industries—the 
Russians need manufactured goods with which we can supply 
them. ‘ We are supplying them, as you have just shown,” 
it will be objected. Yes; but we are supplying timidly, 
in shillingsworths instead of in poundsworths. Why do we 
not make a bid for trade on a larger scale? The answer 
evidently cannot be—in the business world at least, what- 
ever it may be in Clapham or Fleet Street—that the trade 
is not worth having. The answer is, of course, that the 
risk is too heavy. A big bid for Russian trade means 
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credits ‘to Russia, and Russia is a dishonest customer who 
cannot be trusted to pay. 

Is that a good answer? Is it an answer that fairly repre- 
sents the views of British manufacturers and bankers 
to-day ? We think not. We need not go into all the details 
of the past efforts to come to terms with the Soviet Govern- 
ment ; it is sufficient to recall that they have broken down 
again and again on the one issue of the repudiation of the 
Tsarist debts. The Russians have maintained that it was 
not only their right, but their duty, to repudiate. We have 
contended that until they acknowledged liability and paid, 
if not in full, at least a reasonable composition, they could 
not expect to recover our confidence and to borrow more 
from us. That deadlock has existed for several years, and 
it still exists. But why? Whose fault is it? So long as 
the Russians clung to their principle, the Association of 
British Creditors could shake its warning finger and the 
British Government could turn its back on Moscow. But 
the situation has changed. Moscow is prepared to abandon 
the principle, and to come to terms. The Association of 
British Creditors itself has recently issued a very significant 
circular, in which, though of course it smells rats, it notes 
as a fact this change of policy. Here is how it puts 
Litvinof"s new attitude: 

“‘ What are our quarrels with the European countries ?”” asked 
Litvinoff, and his reply can be summarised as follows: ‘ Our 
chief quarrels are with respect to debts. These debts have been 
made by the Tsarist Government, and they amount to-day to 18 
milliards and 204 million roubles. . . . But that is not all. During 
the Revolution we have nationalised works and factories. We have 
taken away works and factories not only from Russians but also 
from foreigners. . . . To-day they are refusing to grant us money 
credits, they refuse to give us loans and as far as possible they are 
limiting goods credits. And you know that it is impossible to 
carry on big trade on a cash basis. Russia is a poor country ; 
we are short of means, but we are getting no credits, or at best 
credits in smal] doses. . . .” 

And having explained the position, he proceeds to say: ‘“‘ We 
have never refused to negotiate the settlement of these debts. 
We have told them: ‘We are willing to come to business with 
you.’”’ 

In the debate that followed, a peasant made the following, 
statement: ‘I want to draw attention to the fact that inasmuch 
as we are being denied all help until we pay our debts, my fellow 
villagers are of the opinion that it would be better to be businesslike, 
to pay the little we owe, in order to obtain larger credits.” 

In his reply, Litvinoff approved of the idea, but told his audience 
that these things require a great deal of diplomacy. 

Now what that peasant said, other peasants are saying, 
and the idea that Litvinoff approved of has been approved 
of by other members of the Soviet Government. Indeed, 
we believe we are correct in stating that Moscow has for 
some weeks past actually been pressing the Foreign Office 
to talk business. Why, then, is business not talked ? 
It is hardly credible that the British Creditors, confronted 
with the agreeable and unexpected chance of getting some of 
their money back, should want to put obstacles in the way 
of a settlement. Equally hard is it to believe that the City 
would offer opposition. The City may reasonably be shy of 
buying a pig in a poke; but it cannot object if the Russians 
will produce their pig for inspection and weighing. Are we, 
then, to suppose that old prejudices are still smouldering 
in the breasts of the politicians—revived, perhaps, by 
Bolshevik agitation in China and the failure of the British 
Government to counter that agitation with any effective 
policy? Or are there anti-Bolshevik influences in the 
Foreign Office, whispering in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
ear? Or is the British Government just indulging in its 
familiar pastime of drifting ? We should like to know the 
truth. We are not asking the Government or anybody 
else to give Russia a blank cheque. We are asking them to 
talk to Russia,in the hope of finding M. Litvinoff’s new 
diplomacy better than his old diplomacy. France is already 
talking to Russia on that basis, and we can see no reason 
why this country should waste a couple of years, or even a 
couple of months, in “‘ veering round.” 





—— 


THE CONSERVATIVE AGRICUI. 
TURAL POLICY 


“I PRITHEE GIVE ME LEAVE TO CURSE AWHILE.” 


T may be doubted whether the Conservative Party in 
the House of Commons would have even troubled 
to place in its field of endeavour the unattractive 
scarecrow to which it has given the courtesy title of a 
Agricultural Policy, had not Mr. Lloyd George embarks 
upon a vigorous land campaign. Conservatives have not 
forgotten how when he was at the head of the Coalition he 
worked for Agriculture and directed a vigorous onslaught 
upon the incapacity and inactivity of farming circles, fe 
may yet galvanise into vigorous and productive life g 
national industry—still great but no longer our greatest—and 
it is to forestall such an endeavour that the Government 
has been stirred into what some of its supporters may 
mistake for activity. 

The main problem that faces the country is the produc. 
tion of corn, and the fashion in which the Conservative 

Party has met the problem is significant of its capacity to 
handle a great national crisis. Arable farming is con- 
demned ; “ no war risks can over-rule peace time economic 
conditions ” and “ no justification exists for revolutionary 
measures.” But can there be a more revolutionary measure 
than the one involved in the advice given to farmers that 
they should, in effect, abandon corn growing and concen- 
trate on their stock? What would the late Lord Milner 
have said to the Conservative Cabinet had he taken part in 
their Councils, what does Lord Selborne say, or Lord Emle, 
or Lord Lee of Fareham, three men who have wrought 
mightily for agriculture and have held its fortunes in their 
charge through critical seasons ? They, at least, know that 
an acre of grass does not produce more than a hundred- 
weight of meat in a year, while the same acreage under the 
plough will produce a ton or more of wheat. 

So barren of any real approach to a constructive policy in 
agriculture is the Conservative Party that it actually claims 
credit for its intention to promote the amenities of rural life, 
the development of education and research, the cultivation 
of sugar beet. The Conservatives found this work in being 
when they came into office; the only credit they can 
take is that they do not propose to destroy it. Against this 
be it noted that the agricultural labourer who was to benelit 
by the development of sugar beet factories, subsidised at the 
public expense, is now definitely barred in certain districts 
from participation in the work. Serf he is and serf he must 
remain. Much stress is laid in the White Paper recently pub- 
lished on the development of small holdings, but no mention 
is made of the fact that 3,000 approved men are still waiting 
to get them, and that the loss incurred since the Land 
Settlement (Facilities) Act was passed is something in the 
neighbourhood of ten million pounds. Small holdings are 
of an admitted value, but that value can only be 
when market conditions are properly regulated, and of any 
such regulation, in spite of the exhaustive Linlithgow 
Committee Reports, there is no sign. 

It would be hard for any honest supporter of the Govern: 
ment who knows anything of farming to say that its pr~ 
posals will tend to increase either production or employ: 
ment. In fact, it is likely that we shall be more and more 
dependent upon food grown abroad, including the stuff that 
is said to have made the agricultural labourer’s wife 4 
expert with the tin opener as her husband is with thes 
food that in one form and another is costing the country 
over a million pounds a day. In 1826, when machinery ¥#% 
unknown on the farm, when the sickle and the flail 
the scythe dominated the harvest and the sheaves We 
bound with wisps of straw instead of twine, there was more 
corn grown in England than is grown to-day. 
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Much has been made of the pending extension of credits, 
RICUL. but when this development moves into the realm of accom- 
ishment it is likely that there will be disillusionment. We 
know what happened to the Credits Act of 1928, and we 
HILE.” know that, throughout the country, many farmers are in 
re Party in | the pockets of the cattle dealers, the corn merchants and 
n trouble | the firms that supply them with seeds and manures. The 
attractive | suggestion that a Central Land Bank will be able to get them 
title of gn | out of their financial troubles is an amazing one. Apparently 
> embarkej | this bank is to be associated with the Joint Stock Banks 
Ss have not | which are at present, de jure, the largest owners of agricul- 
oalition he | tural land in England. The Central Land Bank is to issue 
s onslaught | mortgage debentures on the security of the farmers’ pro- 
circles, He | . perty. At what price must these debentures be offered in 
tive life, | onder to attract support? Recent Government Loans 
vatest~and | bearing 5 per cent. and issued below par have been left in 
rovernment | lange measure to the underwriters, and are standing at a 
orters may | discount, as I write; it is safe to say that the public will 
’ | got be tempted by anything less than a 6 per cent. invest- 
he produc. | ment. What must the Central Land Bank charge its clients 
onservative | inorder to meet such charges, and what are the dealers and 
capacity to | the merchants going to do when they find that their grip 
ng is con- | onthe farmer is threatened? They are among the richest 
e economic | folk in the countryside to-day, parasitic middlemen for 
yolutionary | the most part, and they will not relinquish their position 
ry measure | without a struggle. 
rmers that Then, again, if the Bank is going to advance money to the 
nd concen- | farmer on his crops, the farmer is less likely to regard the 
ord Milner | safe keeping of those crops when once the onus of carrying 
ken part in | them has passed out of his hands. At present throughout 
ord Emle, | the length and breadth of this country the rat has resumed 
e wrought | its control by reason of the failure of the Rats and Mice 
es in their | (Destruction) Act which was virtually shelved because the 
know that | people in the Ministry of Agriculture who were responsible 
; hundred- | for its working were not permanent officials and conse- 
- under the | quently had no friends to protect them when the Geddes 
axe was in play. Just now the crops of the country are at 
e policy in | the mercy of rings, combines and trusts, and the Bank that 
ally claims | is going to lend money on them cannot be said to have a 
f rural life, | really first-class security; consequently, it must either 
vultivation | charge a high rate of interest or incur an unreasonable risk. 
‘k in being | Banks, if we may judge by their balance sheets, seldom err 
they can} in the latter direction. 
gainst this} The farmer, too, resents supervision. We are assured by 
; to benefit | that eminent body, the National Farmers’ Union, that he 
ised atthe | will not submit to a “ horde of officials.” Even the Agri- 
in districts | cultural Committee of his own County is anathema to him; 
rf he must | heinsists on being left alone to farm well or ill, as he pleases, 
ently pub- | to do credit to his land or to reduce its capacity for food 
0 mention production, just as he thinks he will; no interference can 
ill waiting | be tolerated. But the Central Land Bank will provide its 
the Land | “horde of officials,” even though they do not come from 
ing in the | Whitehall, and he will have to submit to inquisition of the 
Idings kind that his spokesmen have declared to be utterly un- 
ye realised bearable, Apparently bank managers and those who act 
nd of any | for them, even though they be as sand upon the sea-shore 
sinlithgow for multitude—and it is noticeable that all the best buildings 
in every country town to-day are occupied by the banks— 
e Govert- donot constitute a “ horde of officials.” Only if the trained 
it its P| men of a Government Department or the Committee of a 
r emplo 4 County Council supervise the industry for the industry’s 
ss good is the truly intolerable situation reached. 
7 vile s|_, tis further worth noting that the Government will not 
interfere with the middlemen, the dealers’ rings, the trusts, 
the spade, 4 Tings 
» country combines and all those forces standing between the 
inerv Was farmer and a fair return for what he sells. If he could get 
flail and bis proper proportion of the price that the consumer pays 
ives were for bread, meat, milk, butter, eggs, cheese, vegetables and 
was more | the rest, there would be no agricultural crisis, but if these 
forces were controlled, the Unionist Party would suffer, 














because the people who have bled white the farmer on the 
one hand and the consumer on the other are for the most 
part members of the ““Gentlemen’s Party.” Only the Food 
Ministry which was forced to create and countenance the 
trusts during the war could have broken them when peace 
was declared, but in the interests of “ economy” it was 
not allowed to do so, and this economy has cost the con- 
sumer annually more than the price of half a dozen State 
Departments. 

The man who is in bad odour in many circles and has 
done little or nothing to deserve it is, of course, the land- 
owner. Taking him by and large he has played the game 
according to his lights, and, in instances past counting, has 
helped agriculture and been a friend to his tenants. If his 
tenants had passed on the kindness to the helpless farm- 
hands who worked for them, another aspect of the present 
agricultural crisis would not be in existence to-day. As 
things are, many landlords are down and out, and it is 
doubtless to help some of the others that the credit system 
has been devised, because it is believed that the farmer will 
be foolish enough to take advantage of a Central Land Bank 
in order to buy his land. It is even possible that pressure 
may be put upon him to do so, as was the case in the years 
immediately following the war, when the far-sighted land- 
lord, whose horizon was bounded by his pocket, came out 
and the farmer went in, and the Banks took the mortgages, 
and dare not foreclose to-day, because the two-thirds of the 
purchase price advanced is more than the present market 
value of the land. 

Is it too much to say that there is no agricultural policy 
in the thing of shreds and patches that the Conservative 
Party has offered the industry, nothing that responds to 
the vital need for increased production ? 

The writer was rebuked in the correspondence columns 
of this paper some months ago on the ground that, while 
criticising the absence of a policy, he had not ventured to 
put one forward. The criticism was made in error. A 
policy was advanced in these pages; it even received the 
support of some prominent agriculturists. In brief, it was 
that the farmer, though he cannot receive a subsidy on corn 
growing, should be guaranteed against loss on his arable 
cultivations in return for properly supervised acts of 
husbandry. The costs of production would be worked out 
on a regional basis, because English land varies so much, 
and no man should be entitled to recover a loss unless he could 
show a certificate for proper cultivation. This was the 
suggestion in brief. It was duly elaborated. It may be 
that some day when the real need for adequate production 
and the maintenance of our rural population come to be 
recognised, this suggestion will receive further consideration. 

8. L. B. 


THE MYSTERIOUS COUNTESS 


WAS in difficulties the other day over the choice of 
I a name for a book, and I turned to the elder of my 

nieces for assistance. “If I were writing a book,” 
said my niece, “I should call it something interesting, 
like The Mysterious Countess.” “ That,” said I, “is a 
good idea. The mystery of the Countess would be that 
she didn’t even appear in the book that was called after 
her.” ‘“ I do wish,” said my niece, “that you could 
write books like Edgar Wallace.” ‘So do I,” I assured 
her, “‘ but, as I can’t, the next best thing is to give the 
book a title that makes it look as if I could. The only 
thing I’m doubtful about is whether it would be fair. 
Suppose, for instance, you were going somewhere by 
train and wanted something to read. You would go to 
the railway bookstall, see a book called The Mysterious 
Countess, hurry off to your seat on the train, open the 
book just as the train was leaving the station, expecting 
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to read about jewel thefts, spies, poisoned millionaires 
and all sorts of exciting things, and find that you had 
bought a book without a single murder in it—a book in 
which there was not a single mystery except the mystery 
why it was called The Mysterious Countess. You would 
have nothing else to read, and it would be a non-stop train 
as far as Exeter, so that you could get nothing else for 
several hours. What would you feel like?” “ That,” 
she declared with a shudder, “‘ would be ghastly.” ‘ And 
you think quite a lot of people would feel like that?” 
“Everybody would,” said my niece with conviction. 
“You don’t think that some of them would be glad to 
find that the book they thought was only going to be a 
detective story was really a book like—well, the sort of 
book it would be?” “Don’t be silly,” she laughed 
derisively ; “it would be perfectly ghastly.” “So I 
mustn’t call it The Mysterious Countess?” ‘It would 
be cheating,” she said firmly. ‘‘ That settles it,” said I. 

And yet I have always felt that it is perfectly absurd 
that you cannot name a book as you name a child, without 
any reference to its character. Parents name their children 
before they have the slightest notion what the children 
are going to turn out like, and the system works admirably. 
You call your son Hercules, not because he has shown 
any signs of superhuman strength in the cradle, but because 
you happen to like the name Hercules. I once knew a 
man called Hercules : he was a butcher—a family butcher, 
as we say nowadays. But, apart from being a large man 
and a family butcher, he had no resemblance to the hero 
of Greek mythology. But no one complained on that 
score that his parents had committed an act of deception 
in giving him a misleading name. There are other men 
called Samson, and we see nothing ridiculous in this, 
even if they turn out to be nervous little men who are 
afraid of dogs. You are at liberty to give your child 
any name you please. You may call him after a god or 
a town or a battle or one of the twelve Apostles, and no 
clergyman will refuse to christen him on that account. 
During the Boer War many children were called “* Lady- 
smith,” “* Kimberley” and even, no doubt, “ Magers- 
fontein,’? and the world has been none the worse for it. 
You may even call your infant “ King” or “ Queen”’ 
or “‘ Prince,” and no one complains of it. It is generally 
recognised that a name is not a description, but merely 
a means of identification. The Thomases are no greater 
doubters than the rest of us: the Violets are no more, 
and no less, modest. Even the Eustaces are seldom 
what you expect them to be, and who could have expected 
an Algernon to turn out a Swinburne? I myself am called 
after a professor of theology who wrote a huge book in 
defence of infant baptism. But I doubt if this has in- 
fluenced me to any appreciable extent. Most of the men 
I have known who have been named after distinguished 
clergymen have grown up to be extraordinarily unlike their 
namesakes. 

This, I know, is contrary to the view of some authorities 
who hold that our names have a lasting influence on our 
lives and that every child is doomed on the day of its 
christening. There are impressive arguments on both 
sides of the question. Against the theory, I think, is 
the instance of John Keats. In that name who could 
find the seeds of the “ Ode to a Grecian Un”? Nor 
does Fanny Brawne’s name seem to me to have doomed 
her to be fallen in love with by the author of the “ Ode 
to a Grecian Urn.” Even with all their associations, these 
two names have not succeeded in becoming beautiful to 
us as the names of Shelley, Tennyson and Swinburne are 
beautiful. Most of the poets, it must be admitted, however, 
have been appropriately named. Milton is still a name 
to resound for ages, even though some kind of patent 
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medicine of the same name is now better known to the 
British public. It is seldom that we find a great poet 
called by such a name as “ Robert Browning.” Shake. 
speare’s name is one of the most convincing proofs that 
his plays were not written by Bacon. In nine cases oy; 
of ten, great men have the names they deserve given ty 
them in baptism. 

On the other hand, the practice of many writers them. 
selves of choosing new names for themselves and discarding 
the names given to them by their parents suggests a belief 
that there may be strange influences in names as wel] as 
in the stars. Could Moliére and Anatole France have 
written as they did under their baptismal names? Did 
George Eliot not write novels of a kind that Mary Ann Evans 
could never have written? In our own time, how excel- 
lently Anthony Hope chose in abbreviating his name 
and so making it possible for him to write The Dolly 
Dialogues. Robert Lewis Stevenson showed as wise an 
instinct in altering his second name to Louis. And more 
recently we have seen Mr. George Bernard Shaw dropping 
his first name and even putting it in brackets in Who's 
Who, foreseeing that George, though a good enough name 
for a controversialist, could never write such a play as 
St. Joan—a task more suited to the hand of the saintlier 
Bernard. As for Rudyard Kipling—a name which many 
people at first took for a pseudonym—I feel certain that 
he would have invented this name for himself even if 
he had been christened John Smith. The fact that, 
though there are more John Smiths in England than 
men of any other name (as I suppose there must be, though 
I don’t think I have ever met a man called John Smith), 
there has never been a John Smith who was a great 
poet, almost persuades me that no John Smith can hope 
to be a great poet unless he first changes his name. 


If there is this predestining quality in names, it might 
be dangerous to call a book without a murder or even a 
theft in it by such a title as The Mysterious Countess. 
One might find ladies in black velvet masks gradually 
intruding themselves into one’s work, and day by day 
stolen necklaces and faces at the window would fill a 
greater and greater space in one’s thoughts. One would 
feel bound to live up to one’s title, and, where one now 
sees just ordinary men when one goes into the country, 
one would begin to suspect the quiet-looking squire whom 
one meets at the station of being a secret werewolf. One 
could scarcely write about a cat without suspecting it 
of being an accomplice in a crime—perhaps, of having 
poisoned claws with which to scratch the Countess’s 
wealthier visitors. Not that that sounds to me a very 
good plot. But no doubt I should get better as I went 
on. In time I might even be as good as a little boy ! 
know who spends all his spare time in writing detective 
stories. He has, like all writers of detective stories, 4 
great contempt for Scotland Yard, but, like most of them, 
he has a perfectly wonderful private detective—Sleuth 
Hopkinson is his name—to whom Scotland Yard can 
always appeal when it is in difficulties. Sleuth Hopkinson’s 
great phrase is “ Thought so.” No matter what you 
tell him, you cannot surprise him. Scotland Yard rings 
him up and says: “Is that Mr. Sleuth Hopkinson?” 
“Yes,” replies Sleuth Hopkinson. “ Inspector Bufile of 
Scotland Yard speaking,” says Scotland Yard; “I want 
to tell you that Mr. Aloysius P. Jagg, the Mexican mil- 
lionaire, has just been found lying in a pool of blood im 
Charing Cross railway station.” “Thought so,” says 
Sleuth Hopkinson. Or again: “ Inspector Buffle, Scotland 
Yard, speaking. Betty Trippitt, the dancer, who married 
the Duke of Abinger Hammer, has just been found drugged 
and with her powder-puff stolen in the Ladies’ Gallery of 
the House of Commons.” ‘Thought so,” said Sleuth 
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Hopkinson. If you told Sleuth Hopkinson that the world 
had just come to an end, he would merely grunt, “ Thought 
so.” And I for one love a detective who makes it his 
business to know everybody and everything and whom you 
cannot surprise out of his imperturbability. Of course, 
the little boy is not coatent with having made a masterly 
character-study of the great detective. He also gives his 
readers plenty of incident. ‘‘ Suddenly,” he writes, “ the 
street filled with hundreds of men wearing black masks.” 
And that was in London, too. Some of his incidents do 
not seem to me to be quite true to life, as when the wicked 
nephew murders the rich old lady by putting an electric 
shock powerful enough to kill ten people in her hot-water 
pottle; and he is a little too fond of introducing poisonous 
snakes through bedroom windows. Still, it must be very 
dificult for a writer of detective stories in these days to 
invent a method of murder which is at once original and 
probable. I am sure that I myself, if ever I call a book 
The Mysterious Countess and try to write up to that en- 
thralling title, shall have to fall back on poisonous snakes, 
werewolves, and all the old methods that have won the 
approval of the English-speaking races. On the whole, 
however, I don’t think I shall ever write a book called 
The Mysterious Countess. But how—if only to justify 
my existence in the eyes of my niece—I wish I could ! 
Te Be 


THE DORDOGNE 


T is little use to think of England in the Dordogne, 
| especially as one is far enough north of Avignon, 
Carcassone, Nimes and Arles to escape the atmo- 
spheric pressure of the Times. It is a limestone country 
incised into flat and mostly narrow valleys by waterways 
which have degenerated into marshy rivulets, or been 
civilised into the Beune, the Dronne, the Dordogne, and 
the Vezére, spanned by those innumerable medieval and 
renaissance bridges which differ as one flower from another. 
The Dordogne province is a human palimpsest and has a 
glow and warmth of look about it into the bargain. Though 
its naked rock masses recall Cornwall, it has nothing of 
Cornish remoteness and savagery, while their corner-turning 
bluffs into the next valley (there is always a next valley 
and a next) are never angular. Yet the Dordogne is wild, 
too, and an undiscovered country from which no traveller 
ever wants to return, so wild that the little valley tossing 
round the curve over there may lap a wild boar and 
him perhaps rubbing his historic self against the masonry 
of some mouldered chateau of the twelfth century, a 
gaunt shell from which the turbid sea of human life has 
departed. If you will Anglicise the Dordogne, you might 
at a pinch call it a mixture of Quantock, for the thin woodland 
pelt of its slopes and Mendip for its natural architecture 
in the round and winding ways of gloom beneath the 
hill-crust. 

But the Dordogne, for all its maze of adventurous 
valleys, some so mignon that you think you might jump 
over them from one vast rock-portal to the other, has a 
coherent modelling which is its very own and totally 
unlike the configuration of other limestone ranges. Its 
broader valleys, that of the Vezére for example, release 
lateral tributaries with the careless gestures of an artist 
with more creative capital than he knows what to do with, 
and it is above these confluences that the rock-monsters 
of headland, smooth at a distance as the ball of a thumb, 
throw out their bosses and overhang the sward beneath. 
The waters, too, have accomplished the patient art of 
chiselling terrific fans and vaults of bare rock out of screens 
of vegetation into space, and you can walk along more than 
one village street and hardly know that it rains. You 


are umbrellaed by the scapular bones of the earth. But 
I am not sure the Dordogne does not owe its masterpiece 
of mingled beauties, that nobility and variety of contour, 
sweet confusion of nakedness and luxuriance, wildness and 
welcome, alternations of soft and rugged, to one act of 
craftsmanship alone. That is the flatness of its valleys. 
They really are floors and so the soars and sweeps of the 
hills really are walls. Not a line is lost and each one 
travels on to meet another at a clear run, so that I under- 
stood what the Psalmist meant when he sang the dancing 
of the hills. 

The hills that put so fair and strong a face upon the world 
are hollow, and in their bowels greater wonders than in all 
the world beside. I spent my time like a marmot diving 
in and out of holes, from the uncreate limbos of night and 
skeleton Earth, haunted by the life-hot inspiration of the 
child-men of old, out again into this lovely world. There. 
were the reindeer teeth embedded in the rubble of Laugerie 
Basse. A step and I looked out to the fortified church of 
Les Eyzies, two square turrets holding up a barn that could 
stall a herd of urus, the beaming islets of the Vezére, the 
procession of stooping rock-bastions lit up in old gold 
beyond the further bank, the valley champaign streaming 
away to north and south and stuck with little cypresses. 
Time swung me like a censer from age to age. Or, flylike, 
I climb the pulpit-rock of Font-de-Gaume and up the 
twisting pathway in the wake of the cave-bear catching his 
hairs in the juniper bushes as he slouches, into the mouth of 
the cavern (almost it roars), through the passages and on to 
the Hall of the Bisons! The Hall of the Bisons—executed 
by some Magdalenian Leonardo when Egypt was a babe, 
when France was Siberia and the trumpeting mammoths 
churned the gleaming Vezére into mud. Almost I see 
them when the sun runs to me like a lover again, and I do 
see the cobalt sky, the shaggy hillside over against me, 
shadow-blue and ribbed with snow, the green valley 
carpet between us and the wall-creeper sidling up and down 
the rock face and flirting his rounded wings as he did when 
that lioness who lives for ever on the cavern wall yawned 
below him. Did she not purr when the Magdalenian sun 
shot out at her from the snow-cloud? Now I was held 
suspended in timelessness. 

Or I go spiralling up to the roof of La Mouthe, where the 
wolf-bane is in bud and the ibex in the cavern below 
poises eternally for his leap. I look down upon the sons* 
of the Cro-Magnons dressing the hay, piling faggots on to the 
ox-wains in their shirt-sleeves, the streams sparkling 
like the crystal gardens of the caverns, hazels dripping in 
catkins, the women sitting on the grass in their unsightly 
black cloth with their comely black sheep about them, 
and a flycatcher hawking among the osiers. It was January, 
and a day later came down upon me the Ice Age. Thus 
I kept on losing my way among these many worlds, world 
of the half-men of Le Moustier, world of the mighty beasts 
that live as snorting a life in the recesses of the caves as 
ever they did in the Great Age of the Mammals, world of 
the megaliths when the reindeer men met gods and kings 
and priests and lost their art for ever, world of the monk 
and the baron, the Catholic and the Huguenot, an Ice 
Age of the mind with forms of beauty as strange, shy and 
tormented as the stalactites of the grottoes, world of the 
Revolution when the chateau slipped back into the fold of 
Nature, world without end of the gloom-mazes of the 
rock and world of the primrose. A palimpsest from 
Rhinoceros tichorinus down to me. Time plays a sonorous 
carillon in the Dordogne. 

For some hours I lived, as it were, an eternal life in the 
Underworld of the Dordogne. For this is what those fishers 





* The Périgordiaus are so said to be and are very distinctive in type. 
B 
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and hunters of anything between twelve and six thousand 
years ago managed to do with their pointed flints, 
‘stone saucers of flickering grease, palettes daubed with 
pounded earths. They transported their surprising world 
out of the light of day, and in perpetual night enchanted 
it into a new reality of pulsing and immortal forms, growling, 
charging, stalking, sniffing and cropping under your very 
nose some ten thousand years after they were born of their 
creator’s vision. A few, so masterly few scratches and 
daubs made by the cave-men in the absolute of night, 
by the first men that were men, upon a surface emerged 
from the grinding and roughing of eons of natural travail— 
and through the Underworld moves an Eden of the beasts 
that the ages of the mind with all its voyages and conquests 
eannot belittle, and the years themselves with their ever- 
lasting dull tramp could not wither. The books tell us 
that the cave-men eternised their subjects as a process of 
magic for securing their stomach-full of the ungulates and 
protecting themselves against the carnivores. But what 
about this magic of the spirit, this godlike endowment 
of men unversed in the kindergarten things we civilised 
perform by the mechanism of unconscious memory, a 
secondary magic that from the womb of the rock calls into 
life, perfect life, the teeming herds of their upper day ? 

Here are paintings, sculptures and engravings of men 
without government or social classes, without war or 
buildings and more careless of their own supreme art than 
Shakespeare of his manuscripts, since I have seen mammoth 
superposed on bison, reindeer-wild boar on mammoth- 
bison. Yet they are masterpieces that academy and 
art-school could but lifelessly copy and remain grandly 
aloof from all schools, theories and fashions of art. These 
savages whose brutalities keep our circulating libraries 
on a sound financial footing had their dodges, of course— 
line drawings in black and red, shaded black drawings, 
frescoes in brown or black monochrome, slight or full 
polychromes, stipples, flat tints, even impressionist designs 
of reindeer herds. They were craftsmen all through, and 
worked in their tough and elementary material as though 
they had made the rocks for the glory of scratching them. 
But, however astonishing their technical mastery in a 
medium so intractable, the supreme fact is that the best 
of their art is flawless, the flower of perfection blossoming 
in the inchoate beginnings of human life just taken human 
form. 

Darwinian and man-i’th’-street alike are, indeed, so 
obsessed with their cave-man fantasy that the art of the 
Cro-Magnons, though known for twenty years, has had no 
influence whatever upon modern thought. And what an 
art! Owing to candle and electric light and the superb 
vandalism of visitors who carve their names upon the 
first and, of their kind, the greatest works of pictorial art 
achieved by the human race, many of the drawings are going 
back to rock. It is hard to seize their outlines. But 
when you do, the rock, urged, it appears, by some ancestral 
sigh welling from the abysses of our human being, gives 
birth, and there, seven hundred feet from the mouth 
of the cave, and fenced within the primeval darkness, is 
a little steppe horse cantering over the meadows and with 
every line, curve, muscle and tendon of his workmanlike 
body realised in some casual strokes with a dash of shading. 
A bison rampant with eyes of fire, a toy mammoth full of 
comedy; with these acts of creation taking shape every 
minute, one might be watching a drama of Genesis. In 
the Grotte des Eyzies there is the shadow of a bear on 
the wall and the bear is behind you—no, no, it’s only a 
Magdalenian bas-relief. 

At Cap Blanc, high up in a scoop of the cliff looking 
towards the twelfth-century chateau of Comarques, square 
and scowling over three valleys, is a sculptured horse 


ee 


standing in its rock-stable with a repose and majesty » 
profound and caught, and fixed so marvellously that, 
for Direr, the only draughtsman of animals in all th 
civilised ages who has ever approached these wild artists 
whose fathers knew the Mousterian ape-men, well, Dire 
would have known his brethren. Here I have said nothj 
about the beautiful carvings in bone, ivory and horn of 
these ancient children who confound the wise. And ] 
have a copy of a laughing horse originally done in reindeer 
horn which is a grotesque as authentic as any executed 
with a “kindly malice” on a medieval capital. It has 
been the theorists of the cave-man who have lacked a senge 
of humour. 

From their Red Sea shells and other indications I cannot 
go into here, one knows that these uncouth ones had wide 
intercommunications and practised a cult of life which 
subsequently in Egypt was systematised into a religion, 
From their tools, from the Esquimaux who were the 
lineal descendants of a branch of the Cro-Magnons and 
from the study of other genuinely primitive peoples stil] 
in existence, one concludes that the cave-men of the Upper 
Paleolithic whose fictitious example has served the modem 
doctors and preachers of mankind with so many delusions 
and so criminal a gospel of the nature of man, had peace 
unbroken in their time. They were not pacifists—they 
never knew there was such a thing as war. Was it from 
them and their kin that the persistent human tradition 
of the Golden Age was born? Truly in the Dordogne 
they had the right setting for it. 

H. J. Massincuam, 


Correspondence 


INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The Americans appear to be greatly exercised over the 
Italian debt. On the one hand, they are inclined to reject the 
settlement because it provides for such ludicrously small 
payments, and, on the other hand, they hesitate to reject it from 
the fear that this might result in their receiving nothing at all. 

This dilemma has its amusing side, and tends to show the 
importance of getting away from pretence and make-believe, 
and getting back at last to common-sense and reality in matters 
of international finance. For it is surely better and more salutary 
to recognise that the settlement offered by Italy is wholly 
unsatisfactory, and to reject it even at the risk of receiving 
nothing, than to go on pretending that the proposed payments 
would constitute a real settlement of the debt. 

The performances of the financial experts have been truly 
amazing and seem to show that they are a peculiar race of men, 
destitute either of ordinary intelligence or of common honesty. 

After the Armistice, Mr. Lloyd George issued the comfortable 
information that a committee of financial experts had decided 
that Germany could pay the whole cost of the War, estimated 
at something like 24,000 millions, of which our share was some 
8,000 millions. Who but a financial expert, or a politician, 
could have pretended to believe such a preposterous statement ? 
It would have been far better for the world if it had been greeted 
with the hoots of derision it deserved. 

And now we are asked by the financial experts to accept 4 
small fraction of the interest as payment in full of the Italian 
debt, principal and interest, and as a settlement fair and honour- 
able to both sides. But surely it is better to be honest and admit 
that such a settlement practically amounts to repudiation, and 
that such absurdly inadequate payments are not worth having. 
For who but a financial expert can profess to believe that the 
value of these small payments can possibly compensate us for 
the continued dislike and ill-feeling which the making of the 
payments year after year will breed ? And who but a 
expert can persuade himself that there is the remotest prospect 
of such payments being made by one nation to another for 
anything like 62 years ? 

The financial experts have deceived us, and we have allowed 
ourselves to be deceived quite long enough, and it is high time, 
in the interests of honesty and clearness of thought, to get back 
to realities. 

But there is another and a far more important reason why 
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it is desirable to give up delusions and face the facts. Once it is 
ised and admitted that, as a result of the War, France, 
Italy, and perhaps other countries are bankrupt, and either 
cannot or will not pay their debts, there will be some hope at 
jgst of permanent peace. For it will become impossible for 
those countries to raise further loans abroad, or to obtain food 
and munitions on credit, and without such outside help war under 
conditions becomes impossible. If the truth be recognised 
that the great bulk of the international debts will never be paid 
st all, it will be difficult for any country again to borrow money 
for the purpose of war, and without foreign loans no country, 
or at least no European country, could now carry on a war. 

If therefore the peoples of the world will forget the delusions 
of their financial experts, and consent to face the facts for 
themselves once more, they will have advanced a step, and a long 
step, towards that Golden Age to which we all look forward, 
when war will have ceased to be thought of as necessary or even 
as possible.— Yours, etc., F. E. M. 

ithout accepting F. E. M.’s view that ents over 
hare are Ghar lngeniite or in Geemadiieh cniaietile, 
we certainly have a good deal of sympathy with his suggestion 
that it would have been better to let Italy repudiate her debt 
than to allow her to maintain a nominal solvency by the payment 
of the 77d small sum which Mr. Churehill has accepted.— 
Ep., N.S. 


HOLIDAY MAKING ABROAD 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I am delighted to see the letterin your last issue 
entitled ‘‘ Holiday Making Abroad.” Every word said by your 
correspondent is justified. At the same time I think reference 
should be made to your note remarking “ Hastings will no 
doubt once more be able to compete successfully with Dieppe 
when prices become more reasonable.” I suggest that even now 
prices in this town are, from every point of view, as reasonable 
as those at Dieppe. It is so easy to say that “‘ South coast 
house owners have been profiteering.”” Such cases are extremely 
difficult to find, but so far as charges for visitors are concerned, 
we can always maintain from personal knowledge of all the chief 
places of reception in this town that the rates are both reasonable 
and fair, and will stand comparison with those in any foreign 
resort. 

I do not quite know why you single out Hastings, but I think 
in any case the selection is unfair, and I would therefore suggest, 
if you are not willing to accept the personal assurances of this 
Association, that you should make your own inquiries. 

In any case, I can positively state that the entertainment 
provided in this town, mainly by the Corporation, is on a scale 
of price moderation which is unsurpassed in any town in this 
country or even abroad, and that is claiming a very great deal.— 


Yours, etc., W. H. Dyer, 
Hastings, Secretary, Hastings and St. Leonard’s 
February 18th. Borough Association. 


[We had no special reason for “ singling out ” Hastings. We 
named it only because it seemed more comparable to Dieppe 
than, say, Brighton or Eastbourne. There can be no doubt, we 
think, about the profiteering that has been attempted—and is 
failing—in South Coast resorts since the War, and we do not 
think it is at all difficult to find examples. But for all we know 
Hastings may be an exception to the general rule. At all events, 
as long as a poor man finds it cheaper to take his family to the 
North Coast of France than to the South Coast of England he will 
continue to do so. The rate of exchange has, of course, something 
to do with the question, but another important consideration, 

in a letter which we print below, is certainly that so 

much more trouble is taken in France to provide visitors with 

ae food and attendance. The habit of crossing the Channel 

ving lately been acquired by tens of thousands of people who 

_ to en os heme, English hotel and boarding-house keepers 
certainly have to far more attention to these questi 

than hitherto.—Ep., M3 — 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Stm,—As a regular reader of Toe New StaTEsMAN I have seen 
with interest in your issue of the 18th a letter on “ Holiday 
Making Abroad.” I will begin by stating that I am entirely in 
accord with “ An Englishman” in deploring the fact that so 
much English money is spent abroad instead of at home. 

But I differ from him entirely when he speaks of “‘ Superior 

ation” in ish wateri laces. My experie 
has been that the sige es cleaner, the ‘beds better, Gas taviee 
given more pleasantly and ungrudgingly in France and 
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Your correspondent does not speak of such minor matters 
as food, but it would be hypocritical to deny that the excellent, 
varied, and well-cooked food one gets abroad plays a large part 
in determining people’s travels. To begin with, why are the 
little crisp rolls we have at “ petit déjeiner” not to be had at 
home? And though tea is our national beverage, both it and 
coffee are better prepared abroad. For lunch and dinner there 
is so little variety in England, that it is hardly a change for the 
housewife from the cooking she has to endure at home. 

I could instance, at so-called first-rate hotels at our seaside 
resorts, old potatoes in June, tinned fruits, custard made with 
egg powder, and no salads; in short, a complete absence of the 
desire to tempt visitors. 

If our hotels were run by such well-trained managers as are 
to be found in all Swiss hotels, there is no reason why we should 
not compete with these. I spend every summer travelling in 
England, and find in most cases that no individual seems to 
care for the comfort or wants of visitors, and the “* young lady ” 
in the office, by her haughty demeanour, gives one the impression 
that one is an intruder. Until all this is altered I fear the rush 
to the Continent will still continue.—Yours, etc., 

February 14th. An ENGLISHWOMAN. 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—* An Englishman’ wants to know why people spend 
their holidays abroad instead of on the South coast. I think I 
can give him the reason. 

There is a certain very odd kind of seaside place near the Kent 
and Sussex border. Mr. H. G. Wells immortalised the place in 
“‘ The First Men in the Moon.” His explorer came ashore there. 

Except for the few people who have a taste for marsh country, 
this half-hearted attempt at a seaside resort can have but few 
attractions, yet a hotel asks me to pay 17s. 6d. a day for the 
privilege of staying there.—Yours, etc., 

48 Grosvenor Road, S.W. 1. CLAUDE SISLEY. 

February 19th. 


UNAMBIGUOUS WRITING 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—Mr. Richards disposes of my statement that “ the 
immediate effect of good writing is unambiguous” with the 
rhetorical question: ‘“* What would happen, if we pressed it, to 
Shakespeare’s greatest sonnets or to Hamlet?” Well, what 
would happen ? 

Further, Mr. Richards informs me that “in order to read 
The Waste Land successfully I should have to discontinue my 
present self-mystifications.” Parenthetical insinuations are 
always tiresome; this one invites the retort that it may be 
Mr. Richards who is mystifying himself. 

As for Mr. Eliot’s poem, I believe that I both understand 
and respond to it. Certainly nothing Mr. Richards has to say 
about it leads one to suppose that my understanding or my 
response is deficient. And I must absolutely refuse his spurious 
dilemma that, because I consider it a failure, I must either be 
**a demi-god or dishonest.”—Yours, etc., 

J. MIppDLETON Murry. 

la The Gables, Hampstead. N.W.3. 

February 21st. 


Miscellany 


MARINA TSVETAYEVA 


HREE or four years ago it seemed as if the reign 
of poetry that had lasted in Russian literature 


ever since the death of Chekhov, was coming 
toanend. There was a big boom in the new revolutionary 
and civil-war fiction, and a new age of prose was hailed 
by persons in the know. The movement as a movement 
has disappointed everyone. The great bulk of so-called 
Soviet fiction is insignificant in quality and even fails to 
make interesting the interesting things it speaks of. The 
few prose writers, who, like Babel, are distinctly above 
mediocrity, are not typical of the movement, and besides, 
very unprolific. The public’s interest in poetry has fallen 
since 1922, but there can be no question that the work 
that stands up and above all the production of the revolu- 
tionary years (1917-1922) is that of a poet—Boris Paster- 
nak’s book of lyrics My Sister Life, a book of really great 
B2 
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and really new poetry. And it is equally unquestionable 
that the most important yield of these last three or four 
years is also that of a poet—the poems of Marina Tsvetayeva, 
especially the very latest—The Poem of the End (in the 
miscellany Kovcheg, Prague, 1926), and The Ratcatcher 
(in Volya Rossii, 1925, 5-8 and 12). Even in an age of 
exceptionally abundant poetic production, and that has 
all the appearance of a revival, great poetry is not of 
common occurrence. It is all the more unexpected when 
it comes from a poet who has for some time been in the 
forefront and whom one believes one knows and has already 
pigeonholed. 

Marina Tsvetayeva published her first books before 
the war, while still a schoolgirl. They revealed already 
an unmistakable personality and a useful freedom from 
the conventions and fashions that dominated the hour, 


but they were very raw and immature, and displayed 
too great a gift of fluency, the most dangerous of gifts 


in a poet, especially in a poetess. 

Then for ten years she published nothing. The years 
1920-1921 in Moscow were the heyday of a poetic boom. 
In those years of hunger and war, book-printing had 
quite ceased, and was practically replaced by poetry 
recitals, which attracted large audiences. It was then 


Marina Tsvetayeva suddenly revealed herself a poet of 


extraordinary power. Like all Russian intellectuals in 
those years, she was leading a life of terrible privation 
and continuous starvation. But the poetry she wrote 
in frozen and hungry Moscow was one continuous declar- 
ation of the unsubduable vitality of a chainless spirit. 
There is something almost inhuman or more than human 
in this unceasing flow of joyous, spirited verse, bubbling 
over with spiritual vitality, written by a starving young 
woman in blockaded Moscow. For those who knew and 
heard her then she and her poetry were a veritable gift 
of the gods. It has not been all collected or published 
yet: she was very prolific and, owing to the great spon- 
taneity of her inspiration, uneven. But some of the lyrics 
written in those years are wonderful flashes of the highest 
inspiration, perfectly unexpected and incalculable, and 
even in the least successful there is always present a unique 
personal flavour which redeems what otherwise might 
have been tasteless and puerile. 

In 1922, Marina Tsvetayeva left Russia and settled 
in Prague. In the same year several books of hers were 
published in Moscow and in Berlin. She was, at first, 
enthusiastically received by the Russian émigrés, for 
whom not the least of her virtues was that throughout 
her Moscow years she had been a courageously outspoken 
anti-Bolshevik. But the enthusiasm soon faded away— 
and this for two reasons. Firstly, though an anti- 
Communist, Marina Tsvetayeva is animated by a high 
and generous spirit of revolt that is hardly in tune with the 
émigré feelings. Secondly, instead of infinitely repeating 
the tunes that had made her popular, she deliberately 
entered on a struggle with her own fluency and spontaneity 
and began working at the creation of a new constructive 
technique. In her new work written after 1922 she 
has given proof of an exceptional power of discipline, and, 
at the same time, of a formal and technical imagination 
that have allowed her to transcend her limitations as a 
mere recorder of lyrical moments and to curb her inspiration 
to premeditated design. At a stage of her development 
when most poets are content to live on the interest of 
their early effusions, she began to work and to learn. The 
verse she wrote in 1920-1928 is largely experimental. To 
the Russian student it is particularly interesting for the 
clever and creative way in which she made use of the 
example of Russian folk poetry. From this school she has 
emerged a new poet, the poet of a new era in Russian 





poetry. This, of course, has cut her off from the sympath 

of the essentially Conservative (even when they are Socialist) 
literary and journalistic émigré leaders, and with the excep. 
tion of the Prague Volya Rossii, the émigré magazines 
have almost ceased to accept her new work. The Bolshevik 
censorship, on the other hand, does not allow the works 
of an émigré into Russia. So in the present unfortunate 
state of things Russia is deprived of the Possibility of 
reading one of her greatest poets. 

Russian new, or left-wing, poetry, it must be remarked, 
has not, within the last twenty-five years, in any way heen 
affected by French example. On the contrary, it is rather 
the reassertion, after almost two hundred years of semi- 
foreign influences, of a purely Russian style. Even Russian 
Futurism had nothing but the name in common with the 
Italian movement and its most significant poets, Khlebni- 
kov and Mayakovsky, were the principal pioneers of 
what might be called the anti-Latin and anti-French 
revolt. 

Marina Tsvetayeva is not a Futurist, nor does she 
to the left wing of poetry in any official way. She has 
always keen absolutely independent from all gregariousness, 
But her poetry, especially her latest work, is, of course, a 
further and, perhaps, final assertion of the revolt of the 
Russian against the Western element. This is particularly 
true in regard to the language. It is the first really success. 
ful attempt (subconscious) to emancipate the language of 
Russian poetry from the tyranny of Greek, Latin and 
French syntax. The thing had been done in prose by 
Rozanov and by Remizov, but never hitherto in verse. The 
great and startling originality of Marina Tsvetayeva is that, 
while restoring to Russian its natural freedom, it does not 
in the least abandon the complexity and scope of “ literary” 
poetry; it does not for a moment try to imitate the 
mentality of the folk-singer. In fact, in certain ways her 
poetry may be described as metaphysical not only because 
it has its roots in a remarkably complete, consistent and 
personal “ world outlook ”’ (is that the English for Weltans- 
chauung ?) but because it is full of wit in the very best and 
most imaginative seventeenth-century meaning of the word. 
Still more remarkable is the inexhaustible variety of her 
rhythms. The rhythms she uses are for the most part 
lyrical, and she uses them with the greatest freedom. She 
avoids singsong and fluency, not only by the character of 
her vocabulary, and by the logical quality of her art, but 
also by the constant use of “* variously drawn out ”’ overflows 
of sense from line to line. Her lines are short and saturated 
with phonetic expressiveness, rhymed or assonanced, and 
frequently full of various kinds of puns and word-play. To 
the superficial reader all this may appear at first as a mere 
pageant of sound, but a second reading will always reveal 
the underlying logical structure. On the face of it, such 
poetry is untranslatable, but real translators have hap- 
pened to achieve such wonders (I am thinking of Wolfgang 
Gréger’s German version of Blok’s equally “ untranslatable” 
The Twelve) that one need not despair of having Marina 
Tsvetayeva transposed some day into some Wester 
language. 

It is difficult to convey by mere description the themes of 
the two poems—The Poem of the End and The Ratcatcher—to 
which what I have just said chiefly refers. The former is 4 
long (about 750 lines) “‘ dramatic lyric,” largely in dialogue, 
describing the parting, after an unsuccessful “ attempt to 
love,” of two lovers. It is on a scale comparable to 
that of Ulysses, for the action covers a space of time of, say, 
about thirty minutes. But it is absolutely unlike Ulysses, 
for it is a constant transformation of “experience” by a 
exceptionally inventive imagination from the plane of life 
to the plane of poetry. In spite of the detail of the account, 
it produces an impression of rapid movement, so alive and 
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unflagging is the movement of visual, verbal and dialectical 


The subject of The Ratcatcher is that of Browning’s Pied 
iper of Hamelin. It is a “ lyrical satire,”” romantic in 
irit, against the Philistines. It would be amusing to 
compare it with similar satires by English poets, say, by 
the Sitwells, to bring out the Rabelaisian vitality and inex- 
hgustible verse of the Russian as compared to the English 
Rabelaisian does not seem to be a misplaced word, 
for though Marina Tsvetayeva is far more Ariel-like and 
romantically spiritual than the Curate of Meudon, there is 
no other word to describe the irrepressible spirit of her 
satire or the boundless fertility of her verbal imagination. 
This vitality and fertility of the brain and of the animal 
pirits is what after all strikes one most in her poetry, and 
it seems no chance that while all Western poetry is now 
being so consistently tuned to a minor key, Russian poetry 
isalmost for the first time (for the first time in such a degree) 
becoming so exuberantly alive. 

Marina Tsvetayeva has recently also written some remark- 
sble prose (especially her Recollections of Valery Bryusov 
also in Volya Rossii, 1925). Though it is not comparable 
in artistic richness to her latest poetry, it is, perhaps, even 
more human, and more revelatory of her certainly very 
exceptional personality, so intensely Russian and yet so 
wiike anything that is associated with the appellation of 
“Russian” in the mind of the English intellectual. 

D. S. Mirsky. 


Music 
ODIOUS COMPARISONS 


HE writing of programme notes is a task of 
extraordinary difficulty, but there is one 
leading principle which, if observed strictly, 
would preserve the writer and consequently 

the reader, from the worst of horrors, and this principle 
is to abstain from all praise and literary description. 
No intelligent listener wants to have the beauties of a 
symphony pointed out to him in the rhetorical language 
of a second-rate novelist—not if he is going to listen to 
the vy cog A For, no doubt, even the second-rate 
novelist has his place, and if in the midst of a London 
winter when one has not seen the sun for weeks one 
were to read in a detective story or even in a 
Hugh Walpole romance a gorgeous—gorgeous is 
exactly what it ought to be—description of a sunset 
it would not come so very much amiss. But if one 
were taking a walk in the late afternoon, and a com- 
panion burst upon one’s misery with a description of 
the setting sun : 

“‘Brimmed with mighty red’ the potent wine that is 
crushed from the gra of Fate itself’ (I quote from the 
eye note on *s A flat Symphony at the Queen’s 

last Saturday.) 
And then, before one had had time to consider whether 
sun was a bunch of grapes or just one big grape, 
continued : 

Will neither the taking of deep thought nor the collecting 
of precious material, avail to delay the setting of the sun 
upon the unfinished temple of his hands? (Again, I quote 
from the same programme note.) 

If, I say, you met with such a companion, would 
you be pleased? No doubt a rhetorician with a sense 
tumour as well as an eye for a phrase, could both 
stimulate and amuse us, but complete earnestness 
Would be fatal. But fortunately for me an utter lack 
of sympathy with the object of the programme writer’s 
yrambs in the Queen’s Hall Symphony concert 

0 € preserved me from irritation. In fact I 
‘ijoyed the thirteen pages of programme note as 
much as I enjoyed Elgar’s Symphony, and without the 


programme note I should not have enjoyed the Sym- 
phony at all. In a sense, therefore, this programme 
note fulfilled the sort of service for which every com- 

oser would no doubt feel grateful. On the other 

and, had it not been for the Symphony I should have 
thought the programme note mere bad, hectic, redun- 
dant prose; but they fitted together with such aston- 
ishing closeness that it was a pleasure to observe the 
affinity of thought and expression. It is rarely indeed 
that we can find such an exact correspondence of style 
and emotion. Sir Edward Elgar’s Symphony and Mrs. 
Rosa Newmarch’s description fit like hand and glove. 
Here is her account of the first theme: 

If we may trust the symbolism of its figuration, it stands 
for the heroism that is rooted in resignation, not defiance. 
Its affinity is rather with the statue of J! Poverello in the 
square at Assisi than with the fighting gladiator of the Louvre. 

Mrs. Newmarch has forgotten the statue to Vittorio 
Emmanuele at Santa Margherita, and the statue to 
Nurse Cavello at the Piazza Trafalgarsquario. 

The close of the Allegro of the second movement is 
so well described that one does not need to hear the 
music : 

Now all the noontide rapture and pulsating vitality of the 
preceding movement have given place to a calm twilight 
atmosphere in which the soul begins to glimmer like a star. 

And here is the conclusion of the Symphony : 

After a downward glissando on the harp which it scarcely 
seems fanciful to liken to an obeisance prompted by the 
approach of an august presence the theme (No. 1) enters 
grandioso in a truly regal fashion. The scoring grows in- 
creasingly rich and scintillant—‘ light above light and 
bliss beyond bliss ”*"—and, when the final stringendo is reached, 
the song of gladness is strengthened by the participation of 
the second subiect (No. 21). Then a final allusion to No. 1 
rings out in the brass. It is the supreme cry of victory with 
which the music comes to an pm 4 recalling to our minds 
the life-motto of Beethoven: Durch Leiden Freude. 

It is indeed strange that any musician should find in 
the emotional character of this Symphony of Elgar’s 
the slightest resemblance to Beethoven. We are 
forced to believe that a musician may be capable of 
recognising transformations of themes, changes of 
key and rhythm and all sorts of technical matters 
without being able to discriminate between rant and 
sublimity, aggressiveness and determination, blatancy 
and power—to say nothing of all the varying degrees 
in which genuine and admirable qualities may be shown. 
Everybody can repeat Beethoven’s motto, Durch 
Leiden Freude, but it does not mean that the suffering 
they know is at all comparable with the suffering known 
by Beethoven. If a musician or amateur of music 
told me in complete sincerity that Elgar’s A flat 
Symphony was a work of Beethoven-like feeling I 
should consider that he had never once in his life 
really heard a Beethoven symphony, for such an 
observation would show a complete lack of discrimina- 
tion. There are people to whom poetry means any- 
thing written in verse, and they do not feel the difference 
between the sentimentality of Oscar Wilde and the 
sentiment of Byron, but such people do not usually 
write literary criticism. In the case of Elgar our 
musical critics are also biased by a praiseworthy 
reaction against the nineteenth-century snobbery which 
assumed that no Englishman could be a great composer. 
In their excellent determination not to give way to 
this prejudice they have overstepped the mark and are 
endangering the reputation of a very talented musician. 

A programme note so ludicrously high-flown as that 
I have quoted from ought to be fatal to the work it 
describes when that work suffers from precisely the 
same vices of grandiloquence and florid emotionalism. 
Transcribed for four brass bands—one at each street 
corner of a square—Elgar’s A flat Symphony would 
make a perfect work for the Salvation Army, but to 
compare it with Beethoven is worse than comparing the 
oratory of Horatio Bottomley to that of Saint Paul or 
Spinoza. W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE latest additions to Messrs. Benn’s excellent 
series, The Augustan Books of Modern Poetry 
(price sixpence), are Andrew Lang, Walt Whitman, 
Edmund Gosse, Frederick William Harvey, Siegfried 
Sassoon and a Religious Anthology. Each contains thirty 
pages, which affords room for, say, fifteen to twenty-five 
poems. They are, of course, not bound. This would be 
a good way of publishing new unknown poets. The 
price would have to be higher, for so large a sale could 
not be counted upon; but the publisher could certainly 
recoup himself if he charged a shilling. Such a method 
of publishing new poets would give them a much better 
chance of being read. As it is, only a very few reach the 
hands of more than a hundred people and their works 
are a serious loss to the firms who, hoping for the honour 
of discovering a true poet, publish verses at a venture. 
It was John Lane’s method ; the shilling poets made his 
name. The next batch of Augustan Selections (why, by 
the by, are they called Augustan?) ought to contain 
examples from the poetry of Sturge Moore. Posterity, 
I am sure, will wonder why we did not make more of him. 
He is very much respected, but he is not loved or widely 
read. More than most fine poets he suffers if negative 
standards are applied to him, but there are few others 
living in whose work I am so sure that I have perceived 
the beauty that will prevail. 
* . * 


Messrs. Ernest Benn have also just published a volume 
of poetry by Mr. Humbert Wolfe called Humoresque (6s.). 
The ms in it form a sort of continuous narrative, 
though some were written before the sequence was planned. 
The thread connecting them is often nearly invisible ; still 
I recommend the reader not to dip but to take them in 
the order in which they are printed. There is a very 
grave prettiness about some which charms me. These 
are steeped in a consistent, intelligible mood; and it is 
a great advantage to catch at once the mood out of which 
poems are written. I should describe the mood in these 
poems as often Heinesque. Heine’s note of sudden violence 
(that invention of his sentimental-sardonic genius) is 
absent in them, but his quiet fall, the cadence which 
drops to the peace of despair, often finds a lovely echo in 
Mr. Wolfe’s verses. On the other hand, Mr. Wolfe, though 
he is not a fashionable poet, is sometimes prompted by 
the prevailing taste for ingenious half-hearted metaphysics. 
He is not at his best when he deserts for “ philosophic 
conceits,” now as fashionable as they ever were with 
seventeenth-century poets, the profundities and simplicities 
of sentiment. I oil quate first one poem, in which he 
seems to me at his best. (It is called Resignation.) Re- 
member, it is a moment in a faintly adumbrated story; 
though beautiful in itself it also gains a little from its 
position in the sequence. 

AUTUMN. 
Come ! let us draw the curtains, 
heap 7 the fire, and sit 
hunched by the flame together, 
and make a friend of it. 
Listen ! the wind is rising, 
and the air is wild with leaves, 


we have had our summer evenings : 
now for October eves ! 


The t beech-trees lean forward, 
and strip like a diver. We 

had better turn to the fire, 
and shut our minds to the sea, 


where the ships of youth are running 
close-hauled on the edge of the wind, 
with all adventure before them, 
and only the old behind. 


Love and youth and the seabirds 
meet in the stormy weather, 

and with one bright flash of laughter 
clap into the dark together. 





ee I 


Come ! let us draw the curtains 
and talk of other things, 

and presently all will be quiet— 
love, youth, and the sound of wings. 


The Elizabethans played with words, the Jacobean; 
with far-fetched thoughts, and few of them except Donne 
succeeded in making their “ wit” the expression of passion, 
Mr. Wolfe can develop a conceit in the Elizabethan fashj 
following the path of verbal association, and make a try 
poem: witness this sonnet : 

Not for my tears, your beauty’s interest, 
nor for my hopes, its trifling dividend, 

shall I remembered be, O loveliest ! 

Nor for my wit, which seeks in vain to spend 
your laughter’s silver coinage, newly prest 

and shining from the Mint, nor, in the end, 
though I your golden grace in words invest, 

shall I recoup a tithe of what you lend. 

No! not for tears, nor hopes, nor wit, nor verse, 
but for my love, though unreturned, allowed 
shall I be ranged among the lesser stars, 

by pale Narcissus with his water-flowers 
drowned, or with crooked Vulcan thunder-browed, 
when his bright lady cheated him with Mars, 


The way the metaphors grow out of each other by asso- 
ciation is Elizabethan, each one prompted by the last, 
yet each being forced in turn into the service of expression. 
And does not the Shakespearean absorption of the word 
“dividend” into poetic diction please you? Here Mr, 
Wolfe has been triumphantly successful. But when he 
turns to playing with ideas and juggling with paradoxical 
profundities in Jacobean fashion, Soa he never lacks 
feeling, he usually fails. Turn, if you would be convinced, 
to Atonement (p. 63). In The Incommunicable Surd (p.75), 
though its title carries the suggestion of that high abra- 
cadabra intellectuality I mistrust, there is a trend of 
thought which is real to the poet and runs through the 
sequence. I quote it as an exception; it is far the finest 
of the “ metaphysical”’ poems, for here at least impas- 
sioned speculation has taken control, and ingenuity is 
only second: 

If with the greenness in our thought the trees 
are vivid, if no other sweets than ours 


muffle the rose, yet something in all these, 
not born of us, astonishingly flowers. 


Nor in our ears alone are musical 
the birds: the dulcet mountain-lawns that swoon 
have their own peace, and the seas rounding all 
hold bright cabal to cheat us with the moon. 


Nor only in what seems of earth or dust 

or water fashioned does this freedom ride, 
but in our passion is the eternal lust 

for the eternally unsatisfied. 


Nor love the least this unpossessed discovers 
in his high moment, when the first wild kiss, 

that should for ever have appeased the lovers, 
leaves them for ever unappeased with this. 


Some call this God, and some the hopeless cry 
of death to the unborn. I do not care. 

I only know that day that = passed by 
whatever men may call this, it was there. 


It was not only that the deathless bond 
was tied between us by a single word, 

but something in us both had passed beyond 
into that incommunicable surd. 


It is a rather curious whim on the poet’s part to present 
these poems as Pierrot and Pierrette love poetry. He 
would have us read them as a sentimental drama, divided 
into acts, though there is no progression, in which Pantaloon, 
the Constable and Harlequin (Laughter, Time and Death) 
occasionally contribute a brief, not very illuminating, 
commentary in verse. 

The truth is that the poet isa Platonist; not in the sense 
that the word is vulgarly used of lovers, but in that he 
conceives his passion as belonging to an immortal world, 
himself as one whose pains and joys are somehow garnel 
up. This is the opposite kind of lover to Pierrot who is# 
gay or dashed idolater. Mr. Wolfe strikes me as & 
distracted by conflicting gifts. One of them is for nest, 
light, ironic expression; his other Muse is very grave § 
direct. He has achieved beauty in both modes of feeling, 
but there is a discord within him he has not yet sol 
He is stil] a little afraid of his own seriousness; hence he 
would have us believe he is a lighter poet than he &. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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V.R. 


the Letters of Queen Victoria. Second Series. 1862-1878. 
Edited by G. E. Buckie. Murray. 2 vols. £2 12s. 6d. 


The curtain rises on a sea of crape. A swathed, familiar figure 

qosses the stage, sits at a writing table, and the pen moves 

across the page. It is New Year’s Day, 1862; and 

the lighted windows of Osborne the Solent swings 

drearily in the night . . . . “ unable to write my Journal since 

the day my beloved one . . . . notes of my sad and solitary 

life. This day last year .... dearest Albert, the children 

waiting with their gifts in the next room—all these recollections. 
_,.+ Could hardly touch my breakfast.” 

The charm has worked ; and we are in the old fairyland with 
Lenchen and Vicky and General Grey and Bertie and Augusta 
Bruce and Uncle Leopold. Once more attentive Phipps, devoted 
Brown surround us with their kindness; letters arrive from 
Coburg full of sad memories, from Potsdam full of Vicky’s 
troubles, from Brussels full of good advice; red boxes come 
with slightly irritable arguments from Lord Palmerston, with 
full, all too full, explanations from Mr. Gladstone, with some- 
thing warmer from the pen of Mr. Disraeli. There is a procession 
of Victorians—Mr. Tennyson, “* very peculiar-looking, tall, dark, 
with a fine head”; Mr. Carlyle, “a strange-looking eccentric 
old Scotchman, who holds forth, in a drawling melancholy voice, 
with a broad Scotch accent, upon Scotland and upon the utter 
degeneration of everything’ ; Mr. Browning, “ the poet, a very 
agreeable man”’; Mr. Froude, “with fine eyes but nothing 
very sympathetic” ; and Mr. Dickens, “ the celebrated author 
..+. Very agreeable, with a pleasant voice and manner,” but 

by the Presence into the most devastating platitudes 
on “ America, the strangeness of the people there .. . . the 
division of classes in England, which he hoped would get better 
in time.” One gathers that Victorians were scarcely at their 
best with their Gloriana. 

There is a sad glimpse of an Emperor at Windsor, “‘ grown 
very stout and grey and his moustaches . . . . no longer curled 
or waxed as formerly,” and the haunting mask of a sobbing 
Empress in deep black at Chislehurst, “‘ looking very ill, very 
handsome, and the picture of sorrow. ... . I see the Empress’s 
sad face constantly before me.” Bertie appears for his annual 
“jobation on the subject of racing” or promising faithfully to 
reign as “Albert Edward,” with a faint protest that “no English 
Sovereign has ever done so yet, and you will agree with me that 
it would not be pleasant to be like ‘ Louis Napoleon,’ ‘ Victor 
Emmanuel,’ ‘ Charles Albert,’ etc.” But a stern pen insisted 
with familiar emphasis that “it would be impossible for you 
to drop your Father’s . . . . Albert alone, as you truly and 
amiably say, would not do, as there can be only one Albert”— 
one catches a gleam of the Edwardian tact—‘“* You will begin a 
new line, as much as the Tudors and the Brunswicks, for it will 
be the Saze-Coburg line united with the Brunswick, and the two 
united names will mark it, in the way we all wish.” So even 
royal wishes are sometimes vain. 

But the most vivid figures are the statesmen—Lord Pal- 
merston, “ gouty and extremely impertinent,” Mr. Gladstone, 
explanatory to a fault, and Mr. Disraeli dropping on one knee 
to kiss hands and murmur in his hollow voice, “I plight my 
troth to the kindest of Mistresses.” That strange relation has 
been fairly exposed before. But there is a flood of new light upon 
the exasperations of Lord Palmerston and his sovereign. It is 
unpleasing to record that the royal circle called him “ Pilger- 
stein” ; a more German attitude might have earned him a less 
German nickname. Yet he had shown becoming emotion at his 
first audience after the Prince’s death—“ he seemed very 
nervous . . . . spoke about Bertie, and the desirability for his 
travelling . . . . ‘the difficulty of the moment’ was Bertie.” 
He was even rewarded by a volume of the Speeches for appro- 
priate sentiments on the Vote for the Memorial. But these 

ht prospects were strangely clouded by Schleswig-Holstein. 

The minister wrote tartly that “ the Minor States of Germany 
are entitled to every just consideration, but they have no 
exclusive privilege of violence, injustice, perfidity, and wrong.” 
His Sovereign protested warmly that her anxiety was less for 

y than for peace. Lord Russell was just as bad, with his 
lessons about English honour, which provoked the Queen “ to 
observe that she does not require to be reminded of the honour 
of England, which touches her more nearly than anyone else” ; 
and she wrung angry hands over “those two dreadful old 
men.” But the storm passed ; “our natural ally” stormed the 
redoubts of Diippel ; and Palmerston, in a more cautious mood, 

“very sensible, wonderfully clear-headed, and fully alive 
% the dangers of the situation.” Yet his obituary was almost 








acid: “* You know now already long, of the death of poor Lord 
Palmerston, alias Pilgerstein! .... He had many valuable 
qualities, though many bad ones, and we had, God knows! 
terrible trouble with him about Foreign affairs. Still, as Prime 
Minister he managed affairs at home well, and behaved to me 
well. But I never liked him, or could ever the least respect him, 
nor could I forget his conduct on certain occasions to my Angel.” 
No echo of a ghostly chuckle reached Balmoral. 

The Queen’s own portrait grows clearer in these volumes. One 
sees her shrinking into a retirement so comprehensible to our 
own neurotic age, but wholly inexplicable to the stouter nerves 
of her own, “dragged in deep mourning, alone in State as a 
Show,” or abandoned to ecstasies of self-pity “* like a poor hunted 
hare,” and writing officially to ministers about “the poor 
wretched Queen.” Her judgments were controlled by a sort of 
political spiritualism, which sent her to pray beside a flower- 
laden bed in an empty room; and her advisers steered by the 
uncertain light of memoranda which the Prince had left un- 
written and they were expected somehow to divine. It is a 
strange episode in the history of monarchy ; and his subjects are 
indebted to the King for this full and illuminating publication, 
in which Mr. Buckle continues the tradition of faultless and 
unobtrusive editing. It is scarcely too much to hope that it 
may be continued without delay down to the first Jubilee. Of 
the present instalment, perhaps, the early portion is the best, 
since Mr. Gladstone was an uneasy correspondent, and the idyll 
with Lord Beaconsfield is already known. 

But we are grateful to be wafted into any lodge in the old 
fairyland with Lenchen and Vicky and General Grey and Bertie 
and Augusta Bruce and Uncle Leopold. Once more attentive 
Phipps, devoted Brown... .. Puiie GUEDALLA. 


POST-WAR FRANCE 
France and the French. By Sistey HuppDLEsTON. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


The first thing that strikes the reader of this survey of modern 
France is its remarkable breadth. It covers, and for the purposes 
of the general reader quite adequately covers, practically every 
phase of the present day life of what Mr. Huddleston calls 
** the most conservative nation in the world ”—-politics, literature, 
painting, the press, the army, the theatre, family life, criminal 
procedure, architecture, science, education, music, women, 
the constitution, finance, the church, industry, foreign policy, 
colonies, debts, phobias, prime ministers. Indeed the only 
feature of modern France about which Mr. Huddleston offers 
us no information, seems to be its watering-places—which is 
hardly an omission to be regretted. And al] these topics are 
discussed, within the limits of a comparatively short book, 
with that competent and penetrating lucidity with which 
readers of this journal are so well acquainted. 

Very much of what Mr. Huddleston has to say about post-war 
France might, with almost equal truth, be said of post-war 
England. He notes, for example, that there is a hitherto 
unknown anarchy in the realm of painting, that “‘ the former 
tendency of splitting up into small schools has almost disappeared. 
Men—and women—are working singly.” There is a conspicuous 
absence of métier, of professional skill (which perhaps should 
have been, but perforce was not, acquired during the war years), 
a deficiency which many young artists seek to cover up by 
mere eccentricity. Similar symptoms may be observed in the 
fields of literature and the drama; individualism run riot, a 
cultivated eccentricity, torturing epigrams, the booming of 
rubbishy works whose “ originality ” is no more than a form of 
inverted imitation. But behind all this Mr. Huddleston perceives 
a new spirit of humane realism and the promise of a great 
literary renaissance. We hope he is right but we are bound to 
say that in this, as in certain other connections, his optimism 
seems to us to rest far more upon hope—or rather, upon a sort 
of reasoned expectation of the “ inevitable” artistic reactions 
(vide Ruskin) of a great war—than upon any concrete signs of 
real achievement. In England also, of course, it is possible to 
entertain hopes of the post-war generation of artists and writers. 

On the subject of the Press, of which naturally he knows all 
the ins and outs, Mr. Huddleston is particularly interesting. 
He gives us, in effect. a classified catalogue of all the leading 
newspapers and periodicals, explaining what each stands for, 
who controls it, and the extent to which it may be said to 
** count.” And the criteria of English and French journalism 
are so different that such a list, compiled by a thoroughly 
competent observer, must be of the greatest value to those who 
seek to keep abreast of French opinion through the medium of 
the French press. Mr. Huddleston—as is apparent throughout 


the whole of this volume—has a very tender regard for France 
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and for almost all things French, and it is with evident pain 
that he refers briefly to the corruption that is rife in the newspaper 
world in France, and especially in Paris. Speaking of “ the 
willingness of a section of the Press to receive subsidies from 
secret government funds, ” he says : 

It is impossible to deny the facts, whatever construction one may 
put upon them . . . In certain cases there is no doubt that large 
sums of money have been received, not merely from the French 
funds and from financial companies but from foreign Governments 
and banks . . . Transactions of this kind are not even confined 
to newspapers in their corporate capacity, but are entered into 
by individual journalists—some of them amongst the best known 
. . » (But) in passing any judgment one has to bear in mind the 
accepted canons of the Press of the country. One cannot approve ; 
one would like to see a greater independence and to be surer of the 
mainsprings of action; but one cannot altogether condemn those 
proprietors who would argue that special propaganda must be paid 
for. It is difficult to discriminate between bona fide commercial 
publicity and secret publicity which is made to pass as an impartial 
statement of facts or an honest expression of opinion. But it 
is highly desirable that there should be a complete revision of 
newspaper practices in France. The Press of Information at any 
rate should be above suspicion. 

Could reproof be more gently expressed? We cannot help 
thinking that if similar practices obtained in England to any 
appreciable extent, the language we should use about them 
would not be so gentle. 

But it is, of course, on the subject of the motives underlying 
the foreign and financial policy of France that Mr. Huddleston 
makes himself most interesting to the English reader. The real 
motive, he insists, of the French demand for impossible repara- 
tion payments was never strictly financial ; nor was it entirely 
due to the obvious inability of most French politicians to grasp 
the elementary principles of economic science . it was a craving 
to obtain “ security ’’ by crippling Germany financially as well 
as militarily. French politicians, he says, found that foreigners 
** fell for ’’ this sort of talk about security. They discovered that 
the search for security was regarded as “a perfectly legitimate 
and honourable search, instead of being, as many people hold it 
to be, a craven and silly search’? France *“* demands no fewer 
than four aces”: (1) the disarmament of Germany—a fairly 
effective precaution in itself, (2) the “ disannexation” of the 
Rhineland, (%) a series of alliances stretching from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea on Germany’s eastern frontier, and over and above 
all these, (4) a British guarantee of her safety! Meanwhile 
France herself, almost insolvent as she is, maintains—as a fifth 
ace—by far the largest army and air force in the world. These 
extravagant precautions, Mr Huddleston hints may be due to an 
“inferiority complex’; but whatever they are due to there 
is no doubt about the real fear of Germany which is prevalent 
amongst French politicians, if not amongst the French people, 
and which must be regarded even to-day as the most powerful 
of the motives that determine the general policy of the govern- 
ment of “ victorious ” France, 

On the subject of French industry Mr. Huddleston has much to 
say that is almost wholly new to us and is certainly very interest- 
ing. He suggests that something like a revolution has taken 
place in France since the war, and that from being a predomi- 
nantly agricultural country she is rapidly turning herself into an 
industrial country, whose manufactures of all kinds will not 
only compete successfully in the markets of the world with 
those of America and Germany and Great Britain. but will even 
rival them in bulk. He anticipates that in a few years France 
will be the “ very richest” country in Europe. “ Financially 
France is badly off; economically she is extraordinarily pros- 
perous” She has got all the ore of Lorraine ; she has reopened 
her devastated coalfields with extraordinary rapidity ; she has 
reconstructed and re-equipped thousands of her factories regard- 
less of expense—on the mistaken theory, of course, that ‘‘ Ger- 
many will pay ’—and she now possesses a great deal of the 
most up-to-date manufacturing machinerv in the world. France, 
moreover, is making great progress in the development of her 
Colonial possessions. From these, writes Mr. Huddleston, the 
French 

have not only great hopes of commercial benefits, of riches hitherto 

undreamed of, but they look upon Africa as a reservoir of troops 

that may be used not only in the Colonies themselves but in Europe. 
From an industrial point of view, moreover, France enjoys the 
great advantage of low wages. The comparative figures given 
by Mr. Huddleston are: America 5.6, England 2.28, Germany 
1.55 and France 1.35. Also the French mercantile marine has 
risen since the war from fifth place to third amongst the sea- 
faring nations of the world. France is even invading England 
with her cotton goods. Altogether she seems to be well on the 
way to becoming a very great and rich industrial country. 


—, 


We confess that we cannot help doubting this estimate, } 
is too rosy to be believed. Mr. Huddleston, of course, by no 
means makes himself responsible for the whole of it. He 
fesses, in general, merely to summarise and report the actugj 
facts of the situation, plus the opinions of industrial and com. 
mercial circles in France. We may assume that his report jg 
accurate, and therefore we may conclude that in those circles 
just now there is an epidemic of castles in the air. The found. 
tions of industrial success in the world market cannot be cop. 
structed in a night, nor in a decade ; nor have they ever in aj 
economic history been based on “ low wages.” As for “ yp. 
dreamed of riches ” to be derived from colonies in Africa—wej, 
such dreams may easily make the fortunes of company pro. 
moters, but certainly of no one else. If British experience 
counts for anything France will sink in her African and Syrian 
possessions far more money than she will ever get out of them— 
though that of course is not to say that they are not worth 
having. 

In this notice we have somewhat inevitably selected for dis. 
cussion the more controversial parts of Mr. Huddleston’s book, 
and have thereby perhaps given a wrong impression of it. For 
it is essentially a non-controversial study of France and the 
French people, written by a very able and notably sympathetic 
writer who has spent a large part of his life in that country; and 
as such it seems to us to be so successful that it could hardly be 
improved upon. Certainly there is no other book in the English 
language which offers so fair. so adequate, and probably so accu- 
rate a picture of modern France. Over and above these virtues 
it is extremely readable. The Propaganda Department of the 
French Government—if such a Department exists—would, we 
think, be weil advised to present a copy of it to every public 
library in England. Failing, however, any such far-sighted 
action on their part, we would recommend English librarians to 
take other steps to obtain it. It may be that the English and 
the French will never understand each other, but Mr. Huddleston 
has certainly done more than any other writer we know of to 
make some such understanding possible—at least, on our side. 


THE INDUSTRIOUS APPRENTICE 


My Apprenticeship. By Beatrice Wess. Longmans. 21s. 


There is a passage in this remarkable book in which Mr, 
Webb hints that, “should it prove a better seller than the 
most intellectually distinguished of our works, Statutory 
Authorities for Special Purposes, 1689-1835,” then the British 
public will be convicted of stupidity. For our own part we have 
read both, and make no comparison between their two excel- 
lences. But we certainly expect My Apprenticeship to be a 
best-seller, and we do not think that will prove the public to 
be an ass. For, after all, there are bound to be more students 
of human nature than of administrative machinery, and here 
Mrs. Webb is offering us a rare study of a rare piece of human 
nature. It is the story of the development of her own mind 
during the first thirty-four years of her life. It is told with 
great frankness and in much detail, and interlaced, as it were, 
with the central theme, are many brilliant sketches of persons 
and things, and critical valuations of ideas and causes, in the 
mid-Victorian age. It is a book of which even the most ruthless 
reviewer will hesitate to skip a page. 

No one, we fancy, ever accuses Mrs. Webb of being a senti- 
mentalist. ‘‘ A rather hard and learned woman, with a clear 
and analytic mind,” so Mr. Nevinson once described her. And 
some who like “ softness” might shake their heads gloomily 
if they opened this volume at the wrong end and hit on an entry 
in her Diary of 1889: ‘Search after truth by the careful measure- 
ment of facts is the enthusiasm of my life.” But if they read 
from the beginning, they will find at least how fine and deep a0 
enthusiasm that is, and of what passionate struggles it came— 
struggles of a mind that was not merely clear and analytic, but 
sensitive and sympathetic. Mrs. Webb’s childhood, by all 
outward signs, should have been as happy as it certainly 
was comfortable. She was one of the nine daughters of a very 
prosperous Victorian capitalist and his able and rather eccet 
trically learned wife, who are dealt with in these pages with 8 
tenderness that yet is not afraid to be critical. Richard Potter 
had the defects of his qualities both as an entrepreneur and as 
aman. But he stands out as just according to his lights and 
the lights of his time, and as a devoted husband and father. 
The only reproach, indeed, that Mrs. Webb can make 
him in this last capacity is that, as the result of his extravagant 
belief in women’s superiority to men, all his daughters 
life as anti-feminists! Mrs. Webb started also, we may 
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gs an anti-Socialist, an anti-democrat, and one who was much 

ip “Society.” Of it, however, she never really was, and the 

ions it left on her youthful mind come out in a trenchant 

in this book which analyses the life of the London 
drawing-room and the country-house party of the period. 

But to return to the child. With all her advantages she was 
pot happy. The extracts from her diary (extracts, by the way, 
which show an astonishing maturity both of thought and of 
style at a very early age) give us a perpetually recurring picture 
of discontent. Sometimes her discontent is charmed away 
temporarily by distraction, but it will break out again in spells 
of bad health, in moods of self-pity, or in questionings about 
her soul or her future career. She accuses herself constantly 
of vanity, and she calls religion to her aid to fight this besetting 
sin. To the world Beatrice Potter was an accomplished and 
beautiful girl, a favourite of the gods; to herself she was the 
victim of a ceaseless moral and intellectual conflict. She was 
in search of two satisfactions—a creed and a craft. But the 
taskk was not easy, for she was held back or diverted by her 
upbringing and environment and even by her friends, and par- 
ticularly by Herbert Spencer. Between her and him there was 
an affection that lasted till his death. She learned much from 
him, which she had gradually and rather painfully to unlearn 
jater. Her unphilosophic father was happier in his friendship 
with the great man; he never had any illusions. 


Herbert Spencer’s “‘ synthetic philosophy” . . . bored him past 
endurance; he saw no sense in it. When I tried to interest him in 
the “law of increasing heterogeneity and definiteness in structure 
and function ” at work throughout the universe, my father answered : 
“Words, my dear, mere words . . . Poor Spencer, he lacks instinct, 
my dear, he lacks instinct—you will discover that instinct is as 
important as intelligence.”” And then taking out his engagement 
book, he added, in a more sympathetic tone, ‘I must see whether 
I can’t arrange another day’s fishing with him, poor man.”’ 


In her struggle to find a religion, Mrs. Webb first broke with 
Christianity, chiefly because she could not accept the doctrine 
ofthe Atonement. For a time she was attracted by Buddhism, 
and then thought she had reached a haven in the Religion of 
Science—where ‘‘ the God was the Unknowable, and the prophet 
was Herbert Spencer.”” This lasted, however, but a few years, 
and eventually she was left only with an ineradicable belief in 
the value of prayer. It is by prayer, she holds, “* by communion 
with an all pervading spiritual force, that the soul of man 
discovers the goal or purpose of human endeavour, as dis- 
tinguished from the means or process by which human beings 
may attain their ends.” 

As to the craft, it may seem to us that she could never have 
chosen otherwise than as she did. But she herself in the early 
‘eighties had grave doubts, and the chapters in which she dis- 
cusses these doubts and the political and social conditions from 
which, in part at least, they sprang, are brimful of interest. 
Democracy was developing; modern British Socialism had 
appeared to challenge the “administrative nihilists,” the 
philanthropists and the Charity Organisation Society. As 
yet Beatrice Potter knew little about poverty and nothing 
about Labour. She learned a good deal by a visit—disguised 
as “ Mary Jones, the farmer’s daughter from Herefordshire ”— 
to some hitherto unknown working-class relations in Bacup. 
This visit in 1888 was, as she says, her first step as a social 
investigator. Other steps followed fast. She became a “ lady 
rent-collector”’ in a large block of tenements near the Tower, 
and she was soon in touch with many sides of East-End life, 
at the docks and in the tailoring sweat-shops, and with other 
social investigators and reformers, notably with Canon and 
Mrs. Barnett, of whom she draws some very vivid little pictures. 
Presently she was helping Charles Booth in his “ grand inquest 
into the condition of the people of London ” ; and she gives us 
an admirable account of this inquiry and its author and his 
methods, 

By now there was no doubt about either the apprenticeship 
or the apprentice’s prodigious industry. When she was not 
Visiting homeworkers, or interviewing employers or workers 
or officials, or working herself as a “ plain trouser-hand,” she 
was immersed in the study of Blue-Books, pamphlets and 
Periodicals. And the same grim passion she carried with her 
into her next enterprise—her study of the Co-operative Move- 
ment. “A grind, and no mistake!” she writes in her Diary 
in August 1889. “ Six hours a day reading and note-taking 


from those endless volumes of the Co-operative News.” If we 


ve one small fault to find with the composition of this big book, it 


is that the chapter dealing with the “Co-ops.” is rather out of 
Proportion. 


But the chapter is nevertheless full of good things, 
grave and gay. And the enterprise was not only important 





that this book will seem too egotistical. 
her with having written to gratify the vanity that plagued her 
in her youth. Her purpose was, as she says, to expound, by 
the narration of her personal experience, her 
work or life.” 
there will be no question that she has told her tale with sincerity 
as well as with consummate skill, or that it is a tale which puts 
the psychologist, the historian and the sociologist, not to men- 
tion the plain layman, very deeply in her debt. 


Spiritual Values in Adult Education. 


in itself, but important to Beatrice Potter, for in the course of 
it she discovered that at last she was a Socialist, and she dis- 
covered Sidney Webb. From the few pages at the end where 
she describes her courtship, the unwary reader might suppose 
it consisted almost entirely in a joint and earnest study of 
Blue-Books and drafting of memoranda. But let him be 
wise, and suspect the truth—which is that the “ industrious 
apprentice ’’ is pulling his leg. 


We do not think Mrs. Webb need fear what she suggests, 
Nobody will charge 


“ 


philosophy of 
Her philosophy may find many critics. But 


Cc. M. L. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


By Bast, YEAXLEE. 
Oxford University Press. Vol. I, 10s. 6d.; Vol. II, 15s. 


This is in many ways a very important book. Apart from the 


very valuable official Report of the Adult Education Committee, 
it is the first attempt at a systematic survey of the wide field 
of what has come to be known as “‘ Adult Education ’’—that is, 
the non-vocational education of adult men and women who are 
at the same time pursuing their ordinary avocations. It is true 
that Dr. Yeaxlee approaches the field of study from a particular 
point of view—that of spiritual values—and is especially con- 
cerned with the place of religion, in a wide sense, and the part 
played, or capable of being played, by the organised Churches in 
Adult Education. He does not, therefore, attempt a full or pro- 
portionate survey of all the various types of work that are being 
carried on. 
detailed account of the educational work of the various Churches, 
and in comparison the work of other agencies is only briefly 
described. But it would be beside the point to grumble at Dr. 


A large part of his second volume is occupied by a 
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Yeaxlee for not doing what he never set out to do. We can be 
truly grateful to him for what he has done. 

Indeed, while his first concern is with religion, it is by no 
means of “ religious education ” that he is mainly thinking. His 
whole point is that all real education is essentially a spiritual 
process, and that the Churches can by no means confine their 
attention, or even direct it mainly, to “ religious education ” in 
any specific sense. He urges them, apart from the work they 
undertake directly—and this must extend far beyond any nar- 
rowly “ religious ” field—to urge their members to play an active 
part in all the voluntary agencies which have been chiefly active 
in developing educational work among adults. 

The growth of “‘ Adult Education,” especially during the past 
twenty years, is one of the most remarkable social developments 
of our times. The number of adult students taking some sort 
of systematic course, as distinct from listening to mere casual 
lectures, has grown by leaps and bounds. Especially among the 
workers has the growth been extraordinary. The Workers’ 
Educational Association has spread over the whole country a 
network of classes, ranging from the three years’ Tutorial Class 
aiming at an advanced standard of work to all manner of short 
courses designed for students of the most varied mental equip- 
ments. Latterly, the Marxists of the Labour Colleges, the 
moderate Socialists of the Independent Labour Party and a host 
of other bodies have entered the field, purveying to growing 
audiences an education seasoned with a more or less definite 
flavouring of propaganda. The Co-operators, too, have spread 
abroad a network of classes, and latterly the Trade Unions, 
under the influence of the Trades Union Congress, have co- 
operated more closely with such bodies as the W.E.A. on the 
one hand and the Labour Colleges on the other. 

Dr. Yeaxlee is concerned, not with the lively controversies 
which divide the advocates of ‘* pure ” education and of educa- 
tion with a propagandist bias, but with the driving force that is 
common to them both, as well as to the many other agencies, not 
so distinctively working-class, which are rapidly spreading 
their work to-day. In Labour Colleges, W.E.A., Women’s 
Institutes, Settlements and countless other agencies, he sees the 
same fundamental problems to be faced. In all, the students 
come to education with a desire not merely to be instructed, or 
to learn the facts, but to understand the world and to interpret 
their own experience of life. This gives to the work of all the 
agencies, in Dr. Yeaxlee’s phrase, an essentially “ spiritual "’ 
content and value. For this is precisely what he means by 
“* spiritual values ’»—something a great deal wider than the specific 
religious values fostered by merely “ecclesiastical ’’ education. 

The book opens with a series of chapters, based on a wealth 
of knowledge of current educational theory, in which Dr. 
Yeaxlee puts forward his humanistic philosophy of adult educa- 
tion. He proceeds then to a brief historical survey of the growth 
of adult education, and of the main movements towards it 
during the nineteenth century, showing, above all, the gradual 
advance from the “ philanthropic” idea of education as some- 
thing given by the rich to the poor, to the democratic idea, in 
which it becomes something organised and controlled by the 
students themselves. He shows how the former conception for 
a long time stultified educational effort, and caused the mis- 
direction even of the best-intentioned movements dominated by 
it, and how, on the other hand, success most attended first those 
movements in which the element of democratic self-organisation 
was most strongly present. 

Then he proceeds to a useful survey of the present agencies, 
and thence to the long section, which is really a sort of huge 
appendix, describing in detail the adult educational work of the 
Churches and of such bodies as the Y.M.C.A. This part of his 
book is addressed largely to the specialist ; but it should not 
scare away anyone who is interested at all in adult education 
from this book. The first volume, which is practically self-con- 
tained, is by far the most valuable contribution to the study of 
Adult Education that has appeared since the Adult Education 
Committee made its Report. And, writing freely, Dr. Yeaxlee 
is able to go a good deal deeper than that Report, and to bring 
out the underlying principles and values in Adult Education in 
a most stimulating way. His work is by no means complete or 
rey = - is far ahead of anything else that has been attempted 
in eld. 


PRIVACY 


The Letters of Jane Austen. Selected by R. Brimtey Jonnson. 
Lane. 6s. 
Privacy is a question not merely of degree but of intensity. 
The capital error of those artists who think that by telling all 
about a character, especially of giving plain utterance to the 





tacenda, and a frank exhibition of the pudenda, of life is that they 
forget the truth of the former of these platitudes. By the time 
Mr. Joyce has finished with Mr. Bloom, Mrs. Bloom or his 
lamentable, starveling, meagre, neurotic poet, Daedalus, we know 
no more about them than we know about Miss Bates or Mr. Colling, 
Mr. Joyce is an intense artist, so we do learn more about his 
people than we ever can about Miss Richardson's ; for Migs 
Richardson thinks that detailed extension in time is an inter. 
pretation ofcharacter. Actually, ofcourse, this extensiveness ig an 
enemy of imaginative apprehension, and is an enemy with which 
the greatest makers of realistic fiction have always had to reckon, 
The more facts you set yourself to tel] about a character, the 
more, not the less, difficult is it to make that character lifelike, 
You not only give yourself more occasion for stumbling, but you 
are bound, unless you are a genius whose experience as well ag 
intuition is almost unlimited, to rely more on your own sub. 
jective encounters with the world. The character will tend to 
become not observed, but either invented—these can be enter. 
taining and imaginative enough, as in Dumas pére and in much 
of Dickens—or remembered ; and a man’s memory always has 
more of excitement for him than he can convey to his readers, 

The reason why Miss Austen occupies in the opinion of most 
critics the high position she does, the reason why Macaulay could 
mention her in the same sentence as Shakespeare, is that she was 
fully aware that the privacy proper to fiction is a matter of degree 
and of intensity, not ofextent. Epic is not dependent on privacy 
and on disclosure of privacy, as fiction is. The distinguishing 
mark of the novel is that, while in certain forms of it the author's 
opinions and convictions are explicitly stated and must always 
be implicit, we must see the characters as they display them- 
selves to their acquaintances and as they think they are them- 
selves. The epic poet is a man with a trumpet. The novelist 
is a man with a mirror. He does not, or did not, attempt the 
complete occlusion of himself proper to the dramatist—his own 
image may appear, as in life, in the looking-glass ; but only ina 
subsidiary way. ‘The reader knows that the author’s life in the 
mirror is a convention ; he must be made to believe that the 
characters’ lives in it are real. 

How much is to appear in the mirror? Without answering 
the question positively, we may say without hesitation that the 
greatest novelists have been those who have selected the most; 
that the greatest novels are those in which least seems to be 
reflected, and most really can be apprehended. Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary is greater than his Salammbo only because in his 
novel of Carthage the novelist was unable to sacrifice as much 
as he would. After her first novel, Miss Austen never told too 
much ; she left us to overhear, for even her caricatures are less 
extravagant than the reality. Some have complained that in 
her letters Miss Austen carried discretion and devotion to her 
privacy too far. They lament the loss of the letters destroyed by 
her sister Cassandra ; yet if they had been saved it is doubtful 
if we should have known more of Miss Austen's character. We 
should have learnt more facts, no doubt, but scarcely more of 
her essential nature than is revealed in the letters which we have. 
One of the chief impressions Miss Austen gives of herself in the 
letters is of self-possession. She was impulsive ; she could flirt ; 
she could tease—but all these qualities she could watch and 
enjoy. Of her self-possession, her instinctive reaction to crises 
she was not so aware. An instance of this, is found in her 
incomparable handling of a situation which, however radically 
treated, involves a certain breach of privacy. She is writing two 
letters about her father’s death to her brother Frank, after- 
wards Admiral. 


Our dear father has closed his virtuous and happy life in a death 
almost as free from suffering as his children could have wi 
He was taken ill on Saturday morning, exactly in the same way 
as heretofore—an oppression in the head, with fever, violent 
tremulousness, and the greatest degree of feebleness. . . . Heavy 
as is the blow, we can already feel that a thousand comforts remain 
to us to soften it. Next to that of the consciousness of his worth 
and constant preparation for another world, is the remembrance 
of his having suffered, comparatively speaking, nothing. Being 
quite insensible of his own state, he was spared all pain of separation, 
and he went off almost in his sleep. The serenity of the corpse # 
most delightful. It preserves the sweet, benevolent smile which 
always distinguished him. 


It would be absurd to claim that these letters are literature; 
but they contain evidence of the mind and eye which could make 
literature out of this or almost anything else within the range of 
her imagination or experience. The ordered gravity, the sensi 
ble realism, the restrained sympathy are all here. They are 2 
nearly all the letters, and also in them is evidence of the humour 
which makes Miss Austen’s novels among the most agreeable ® 
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the language. The certainty of her touch is as noticeable as its 
economy. 

Another stupid party last night; perhaps if larger they might 
be less intolerable, but here there were only just enough to make 
one card-table, with six people to look on and talk nonsense to each 
other. Lady Fust, Mrs. Busby, and a Mrs. Owen sat down with 
my Uncle to whist, within five minutes after the three old Toughs 
came in, and there they sat, with only the exchange of Admiral 
Stanhope for my uncle, till their chairs were announced. 

I cannot anyhow continue to find people agreeable; I respect 
Mrs. Chamberlayne for doing her hair well, but cannot feel a more 
tender sentiment. Miss Langley is like any other short girl, 
with a broad nose and wide mouth, fashionable dress and exposed 
bosom. Adm. Stanhope is a gentleman-like man, but then his 
legs are too short and his tail too long. 

We may be sure that Miss Austen noticed a great deal more 
than she writes about, or ever dreamt of writing about. For she 
knew that her secret consisted not in reporting, however brilliant, 
but in that imaginative arrangement of selected facts which 
makes truth. We should know nothing more, in real earnest, 
about the characters in her books or in her letters had they been 
described in the most minute detail. It is in its variations that 
human character is most indefeasibly interesting, and for varia- 
tions of all kinds Miss Austen had an unerring eye and a quick pen. 


LA FONTAINE ONCE MORE 


More Fables of La Fontaine. Translated by Epwarp Marsz. 
Heinemann. 6s. 

“Ces fables étant sues de tout le monde, je ne ferois rien 
si je ne les rendois nouvelles par quelques traits qui en 
relevassent le goit. C’est ce qu’on demande aujourd’hui. 
On veut de la nouveauté et de la gaieté. Je n’appelle pas 
gaieté ce qui excite le rire; mais un certain charme, un air 
agréable qu’on peut donner & toutes sortes de sujets, méme 
les plus sérieux.”” La Fontaine’s comment on the taste of 
his contemporaries might be applied with almost equal justice 
to the taste of our own generation. The pendulum has swung 
back. We too want novelty and gaiety; and the desire for 
both is implied in our favourite word of approval—* amusing.” 
La Fontaine is eminently amusing; his elegance and his 
ingenuity, the charming unexpectedness of his variations on a 
few far from original themes, and the adroitness with which 
he leads us from one agreeable fancy to the next, are precisely 
ce qu’on demande aujour@hui. And if you demand that poetry 
shall be something more than amusing, if you ask for beauty 
and magic, he can give you that, too. Or if strangeness is the 
quality you value most, you will not go away unsatisfied. 
Over and over again, in the midst of his polished, easy phrases, 
you stop and wonder how in the world he came to think of 
this or that. When you suddenly happen upon this kind of 
thing: 

J’étois en un lieu sir, lorsque je vis passer 
les cent tétes d'une hydre au travers d’une haie 
you can no more account for it than you can account for the 
music of Mozart; the materials are quite commonplace, and 
the result is a miracle. La Fontaine’s instinct for striking 
the note which instantly excites our curiosity to the highest 
pitch must be the envy and despair of short-story writers ; 
Herodotus himself could not do better than this: 
Il est au Mogol des folets, 
qui font office de valets . . . 


Yet so perfect is his art that nine times out of ten he can 
dispense with these mysterious preludes and start right away 
with what looks like a perfectly matter-of-fact statement. 
Nothing, for instance, could sound more straightforward 
than this: 

Un lion de haut parentage 

en passant par un certain pré 

rencontra bergére & son gré ; 

il la demande en mariage . . . 


But what a picture! 

To say that Mr. Marsh is not entirely successful in his 
versions is simply to mention that he is limited by the laws 
of necessity. If the finest and most entrancing essence of 
La Fontaine’s poetry has evaporated from the English trans- 
lation there is still much to be thankful for. Mr. Marsh is 


witty, but he can also be tender and reflective ; he is equipped 
with an ample vocabulary and he is also capable of managing 
complicated effects of rhyme without seeming far-fetched. His 
control of rhythm is less sure; the extraordinary elasticity of 
the originals is perhaps one of their least imitable characteristics ; 


at all events Mr. Marsh’s lines are a great deal less flexible than 
La Fontaine’s. But the most admirable feature of this get 
of translations is that Mr. Marsh has really succeeded in syb. 
stituting the idiom of English poetry for the idiom of French 
poetry, and in so doing has made his versions read like original 
poems without making them less faithful as renderings, 4 
good example of his method can be found in his treatment of 
the last lines of “‘ The Married Couple and the Burglar.” The 
original runs thus: 
- - « Jinfére de ce conte 
que la plus forte passion, 
c’est la peur: elle fait vaincre l’aversion ; 
et l'amour quelquefois : quelquefois il la dompte ; 
j’en ai pour preuve cet amant, 
qui brila sa maison pour embrasser sa dame, 
l’emportant & travers la flamme. 
j'aime assez cet emportement : 
le conte m’en a plu toujours infiniment : 
il est bien d’ une 4me espagnole 
et plus grande encore que folle. 


That is how French poetry is written; with the help of the 
ordinary words and using the general term rather than the 
particular, the French poet achieves effects which seem the 
last thing in subtlety to those whose ears are tuned to that 
somewhat abstract music. But the English poet sets about 
his business quite otherwise, dwelling on the details which 
the Frenchman dismissed as irrelevant, heightening the colours, 
and generally making his story more intimate and romantic: 

This true narration goes to prove 

that of the passions in man’s breast 

Fear is by much the liveliest : 

it quells Repulsion ; and it may quell Love. 


Yet sometimes Love can cast out Fear: ‘twas seen 

when the Castilian loved the Queen, 

and in his torturing desire 

t’embrace her, set his house on fire 

that he might bear her through the blazing shell. 

I own I like this hero well, 

and ’tis a tale I love to tell, 

revealing in a flash the whole 

mad grandeur of the Spanish soul. 
**A very pretty poem, Mr. Marsh,” purists may say, “ but 
you must not call it La Fontaine.”” Perhaps; only one would 
like to see the English poem you could call La Fontaine. 


FIRST HAND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Bedouin Justice. By Austin Kennetr. Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

An immoderate interest in the Arabs of the desert is a not 
uncommon failing with our nation ; but in spite of the obvious 
dangers to which he has been exposed, Mr. Kennett seems to 
have escaped the infection of what we have heard called 
** Arabitis’; and as he not only appears to possess in ample 
measure the positive qualities of mind, including the active 
sympathy, desirable in the observer of a strange and primitive 
people, but has had unrivalled opportunities of participating 
in the serious concerns of the Bedouin, he has written an 
exceptionally good book. He gives good measure ; and in the 
small compass of 150 pages he contrives to convey, in a vivid and 
picturesque form, a really remarkable amount of interesting 
information on the subject of the tribal customs of the Bedouin 
of Sinai and of the Western desert, with particular reference 
to the methods adopted by them in settling disputes and keeping 
the peace. 

Mr. Kennett describes himself as “‘ sometime administrative 
officer in the Libyan desert and in Sinai.” We may take it 
that he was an officer of the so-called “* Frontier Districts Admini- 
stration” ; and we think that it would have interested many of 
his readers to have been told something more as to the peculiar 
nature of that administration, The “ F.D.A.” was in fact 8 
product of the war, and of the preoccupation of the British 
military authorities with the policing of the wide stretches of 
desert which, on the two sides of the Nile Valley, constitute far 
the greater part, as regards area, of Egyptian territory. 
Established by proclamation under British Martial Law, the 
“F.D.A.” was administered until 1928 under the supervision 
and authority of the British Commander-in-Chief. 

So much for the form. In substance the “ F.D.A.” repre 
sented an extremely skilful and successful attempt to provide 
the Bedouin with something they had never before experienced, 
namely, a dose of civilised government so moderate in amount 
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A ¢ NEW NOVELS 
| THREE KINGDOMS 


By STORM JAMESON. 7/6 net. 


Every modern woman and every man who has 
married one will want to read this story of the 
conflict between a woman’s ambition in the business 
world and her life as a wife and mother. 

Three Kingdoms is a longer novel even than The 
Pitful Wife, and the heroine—a tempest-drive 
passionate creature of the true Storm Jameson kin 
—will win for herself both loyal lovers and angry 
detractors among a public that may approve or dis- 
approve her recklessness and her courage but cannot 
escape her forcefulness. 


THE HOUSEMAID 


By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH, Author of “ The 
Tortoiseshell Cat.” 7/6 net. 


Spectator: “ A delightful book. ° 
and thoughtful tale of modest and unbeautiful 


A tender 


heroes and heroines. . An ambitious, serious 
book, carefully and crisply written, with sound 
character creation.” 


A TRADER’S TALE 


By S. W. POWELL. 7/6 net. 
An exciting story of a waster’s life in the South 
Seas, skilfully written by one who has had long and 
adventurous experiences in the Islands. 
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2 important new books 





REGENCY LADIES 
»y Lewis Melville 


(Illus. 21/- net) 


By the author of “ The Life of Thackeray,” “ Nell 
Gwynn,” “ Beau Brummell,” etc. 


Mr. Melville’s latest book presents a fascinating 
study of the social life of the period, so far as it 
concerns the famous women of the day. He has 
cast his net wide, and his subjects include Queen 
Charlotte, Lady Sarah Lennox, Lady Jersey and, 
of course, Mrs. Fitzherbert. 











THE TRAGIC ROMANCE OF 
EMPEROR ALEXANDER IL 


by Maurice Paléologue 


(Illus. 12/6 net) 


“Their story is a deeply pitiful one, and M. 
Paléologue tells it as it should be told with the right 
note of kindly sympathy.”—Sunday Times. “ M. 
Paléologue’s gentle brilliance of style.”—The Daily 
Express. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd. 
Paternoster Row. 
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| 
‘ THE COAL CRISIS!! 


Many of us are apt to hold opinions about miners without 
{| knowing what manner of lives they live, and “ Black Horse 
wi Pit” offers us an opportunity of getting to understand them 
Ba little before we go on making up our minds about them. 


Read— 


: BLACK HORSE PIT 
| By ERNEST RHYS. 
4| Cro, 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


4) “The historical interest of his book, however, hardly obscures 
j its fine imaginative quality. Each character he portrays for 
s| us has the aspect of life; each little incident he relates takes 
| us into a larger and less specialized world than that of the 
pit."—Times Literary Supplement. 

“We have read no stories of mining life and mining 


character that have interested and impressed us more than 
these."—The Bookman. 


THE DANCER’S CAT 
by C. A. NICHOLSON. Cro. 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 
“A fine piece of work, in many ways remarkable.” 


—Mary Wess in The Bookman. 
altogether it is a most 
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“ Original, tragic and very beautiful . . . 
Ny) Temarkable book.”—The Referee. 

“Mrs. Nicholson has written what is, after all things considered, 
a remarkable book.”—The Daily News. 


GOD and TONY HEWITT 


by ALBERT KINROSS. Cro. 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


“To say that ‘God and Tony Hewitt’ is among the novels of the 
year is not overpraising it. It is certainly one of the most satisfying 
novels I have read this year. . . « "t miss it.” 

—Glasgow Evening Citizen. 
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and so sympathetic in temper as to fortify rather than to discredit 
their own traditional ideas of justice, order, right and wrong. 

It was Mr. Kennett’s duty to preside over the customary courts 
composed of the “ sheikhs”’ or tribal headmen, and to lend to 
their decisions the effective, and above all the prompt, support of 
an adequate and impartial police-force. It is from his experiences 
ip these “ meglises” that Mr. Kennett gleaned the material for 
this little book. 

The Sinai Bedouin differ from those of the Western desert 
in being predominantly of Arab stock, while with the latter the 
Berber strain predominates. The customs of the Sinai Arabs 
are distinctly more primitive and at the same time more elaborate 
than those of the Western tribes. Blood-money is the basis 
of justice, and is calculated in terms of camels, which for this 
purpose are divided into six classes. Thus, for the murder 
of a fighting man, the penalty is forty-one camels, comprising 
one of the first-class, twenty of the second. and five each of the 
remaining four classes. The compensation for wounds is fixed 
by a recognised descending scale, starting with the destruction 
of the sight of both eyes, which is assimilated to murder. 

In assessing the gravity of a wound, emphasis is laid on 
disfigurement as well as on disablement. Expert skill in the 
assessment of wounds is a recognised hereditary attribute of 
certain families, The tariff in the case of offences against 
women depends upon the sex of the aggressor. If the offence 
is committed by another woman, the scale is the same as where 
the victim is a man; but if the offender is a man, the penalty 
is enormously increased, and the fine for rape is 164 camels, 
four times the penalty for murder. Blood-money is payable 
by and to families, not individuals. The question what groups 
are liable to pay, or entitled to share, in the criminal fine is 
often a difficult one, and is often governed by a group-contract. 
As for proof, resort is had, in the absence of conclusive evidence, 
to compurgation, or joint-swearing, the party to whom the 
right of putting the oath has been adjudged being entitled to 
indicate the individuals of the defendant family who shall be 
called upon to swear, as well as the holy place or name by which 
the oath shall be taken. The law determines the number of 
persons who may be thus subpeenaed. In some cases trial 
by ordeal is resorted to—the common method being by licking 
a red-hot spoon. Mr. Kennett reports, under all reserve, 
and not de visu, that ordeal by something strangely resembling 
table-turning is sometimes practised. 

The form of this really noteble little book is worthy of the 
matter, and its pages are enriched by a number of exceedingly 
well-told stories from real life. 


THE LONDON UNDERWORLDS 


London Nights. By SrerHeN Granam. Hurst and Blackett. 
12s. 6d. 

The books about London are numberless, and never has there 
been such a spate of them as during the last few months; yet 
there is still room for one which shall deal honestly and authori- 
tatively with the more secret recesses of the city and its least 
reputable denizens, as W. H. Davies, for instance, has dealt with 
the world of the hobo. Mr. Stephen Graham’s is not that book. 
It is good journalism and therefore good reading, containing 
much vivid description and many racy fragments of dialogue ; 
but it is nothing more than good journalism. The writer of the 
book which we want should have lived the life, and his book 
should be an afterthought. Mr. Graham too obviously had a 
book in his mind before he went after the material for it. One 
sees him in conscientious search for copy, note-book in hand ; 
then working up his notes into a palatable dish for the breakfast- 
table, or an antidote to the stuffy monotony of the tube. He is 
lyrical, sentimental, a moralist ; sympathetic, but an outsider. 
When he purposed a night in a doss-house, he carefully ruffled 
his hair and rubbed his hands in a gutter, to give them the 
requisite grime ; and even then he was taken for a plain-clothes 
man by the true down-and-outers. 

Yet, short of complete identification, moral as well as physical, 
such as Francis Carco has established with the life of the filles 
and the voyous, Mr. Graham knows what he is writing about as 
well, probably, as it can be known; much better than most 
people would care to know it at first-hand. He has visited all 
the underworlds, of which, broadly speaking, there are three ; 
the world of crime, the world of vice, and the world of destitution. 
They are closely connected, the transition from one to another 
is easy, but they are essentially distinct, each with its own 
conventions and ethics. The merely vicious, for instance, has 
a genuine moral horror of the crook, and often a very practical 








charity towards the destitute. One form of vice may be a cang 
of scandal to the devotees of another. These nice distinctions 
it will be worth our ideal historian’s while to examine. He mug 
beware of generalisations ; not talking too sweepingly, as Mr 
Graham does, of “‘unfortunate’”’» women, when so many 
adopt an overcrowded and precarious profession simply because 
they prefer it to any other. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Works of Shakespeare (Chronologically arranged). 3 Voi, 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. each. 

The text is that of The Globe Shakespeare (Clark and Wright) ; 
the edition is a “popular” one. It is divided into three 
and the classification is the usual one : Tragedies, Comedies, Histories - 
only we find in this edition Coriolanus and Troilus and Cressidg 
among the Histories. Cymbeline is included among the Tragedies, 
This is not uncommon, but it is a piece of wilful classification ; Trotiys 
and Cressida has a better right to be called a Tragedy, but the fact 
is that there ought to be a fourth catagory, Tragi-comedies, Tp» 
each volume Mr. Charles Whibley contributes the kind of introduction 
which should be found in editions of Shakespeare intended for the 
general reader. Clarity, sense, enthusiasm, are the chief qualifications 
necessary for writing such prefaces, and al] these Mr. Whibley possesses, 
His comments, if unpretentiously easy, are solidly founded, and the 
fact that he is a scholar tells in accuracy, arrangement and style, 
rather than in ingenuity of intrepretation or discrimination. There 
is an excellent glossary at the end of each volume, a most n 
adjunct. The illustrations, which are mostly photographs of engray- 
ings or pictures of actors and actresses in various parts, might have 
been spared. They would be interesting in a history of the stage, 
but they swear terribly with the text. The classification of the 
plays into Tragedies, Histories and Comedies naturally destroys 
the chronological order to a certain extent. The conjectural dates 
determine the order of the plays only in each volume. 


The International Anarchy, 1904-1914. By G. Lowes Dicxmsox. 
Allen and Unwin. 17s. 6d. 

Is there never to be an end to the issue of ponderous volumes 
going over and over the old ground of the problem of responsibility 
for the Great War? Mr. Lowes Dickenson has evidently devoted 
huge labour and care to his task and the result fills 500 pp. The 
Triple Alliance and the Entente, Algeciras and Agadir, and, of course, 
the fatal Twelve Days are all discussed here once more. We cannot 
help wondering whether there is anyone—except, of course, the 
reviewers—who finds it possible to read such books nowadays. Mr. 
Dickinson’s ‘*‘ Way to Salvation,” his recipe for the future safety 
of the world, is universal Free Trade, universal! disarmament and the 
strengthening of the League of Nations. One at least, however, 
of Mr. Dickinson’s ideas is original as far as we know, for he considers 
apparently that Austria should have been permitted to annex Serbia; 


Visions and Jewels. By Moysnen Oyvep. Benn. 6s. 

Because of its curiously individual quality, odd knowledge and 
glimpses into an inner life, this little autobiography might be left 
safely to the booklover, who lingers in byways of literature, to discover 
for himself. Vivid memories of strange lands, of London known 
through the eyes of a seer, the patient matching of dreams with 
events, recollections of customers, famous, curious or unknown, 
who have strayed into the jewel shop at “Cameo Corner,” which 
the Yiddish author owns, are set clearly into his meditations. He 
works in image as when he tells us of his parents, who in Poland 
attained a passing prosperity, so that “‘ the silver spoons and forks 
rattled in the little village of Skampa, like those Polish and German 
words which drop into the poor Yiddish”; and his thoughts take 4 
deeper glory from the stones he loves so well, “‘ the milky Hungarian 
opal, the fiery ones from Mexico, the grass-green malachite from 
Siberia.” 

Steeplejacks and Steeplejacking. By Wii11am Larkins. Cape 
6s. 

Mr. Larkins is himself a steeplejack, and is evidently more at home 
at the top of a factory chimney than at an author's desk. His enter 
prising publisher, however, has enabled him to give us many stories of 
his astonishing adventures. He is not one of those freak climbers whe 
scale the face of a sky-scraper blindfolded. All his experiences have 
been by way of business, and as a master steeplejack for thirty yea™ 
he has carried out some important contracts. He certainly seems 
know most of the church spires of Great Britain from their weather- 
cocks downwards, and many towns to him are simply places where 
factory chimneys exist. A steeple-jack has to be a jack-of-all-trades; 
he is not only a climber, but must be a good mason, bricklayer, —— 
carpenter and mechanic. Mr. Larkins describes some of his jobs, 
it is amazing that they could have been carried out in mid-air. The 
repairing of displaced masonry and fractured ironwork from some 
narrow foothold hundreds of feet above the ground are all in the day's 
work to him; and so, too, are such jobs as rescuing the vicar’s cat 
from the church steeple and removing a tree that has mysteriously 
sprouted at the top of a monument. One of his most interesting brat 
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OVERWORKED:? 


HEN your manual labourer is overworked 
he has immediate physical symptoms 
which tell him of the fact. With the 

brain worker “ overwork” is a much more 
insidious process. It can quite easily and all 
unawares get to the stage when it frankly 
becomes a question of “ carrying on™ at the risk 
of a complete breakdown or of taking a prolonged 
rest. 


The symptoms are insidious but quite definite: 
sleeplessness, nervousness and inability to concen- 
trate on the work in hand. 


There is nothing quite so good as Glax-ovo for 
the tired brain worker who has drawn too heavily 
upon his reserves of strength. Glax-ovo has a 
wonderful effect due to the “ Vitamin Concen- 
trate” it contains, which is blended with milk, 
malt extract and cocoa. Glax-ovo feeds the 
nerves, ensures perfect digestion and makes for 
long nights of sound, restful sleep. It is soothing 
in the extreme. 


Glax-ovo is as delicious a beverage as ever you 
fasted, and every drop nourishes. _ It's better 
than all your medicines and tonics. A cup of 
Glax-ovo at eleven in the morning keeps you 
going until lunch; after a tiring afternoon it 
restores your vitality, and, taken last thing at 
night, it makes you sleep like a top. 


GLAX-OVO 


The Vitamin Food Drink. 
Sold everywhere at 1/6, 3/3 and 6/- a tin. 


The family size at 6/- is the most economical. 


Add no milk. 
EVERY DROP SHEER NOURISHMENT. 


Glax-ovo is made in a moment. Only boiling 
water is needed. Your chemist stocks Glax-ovo. 
Should you experience difficulty in obtaining it, 
send a postcard to GLAX-OVO, 56 Osnaburgh 
Street, London, N.W. 1, when the proprietors will 
have pleasure in sending you a first sample and 


arranging for regular supplies through your usual 
chemist. 





56 Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. I. 
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INCOME 


WITHOUT 
TAX 


OST investments yield a divi- 
dend which is paid after the 
Income Tax has been de- 


ducted, with the result that the return 
from the Investment is materially re- 
duced. Even when dividends are paid 
Tax free, the investor has to negotiate 
with the Revenue Authorities for an 
adjustment or refund on his or her 
annual return for Income Tax assess- 
ment, often an expensive and irritaung 
proceeding. 

But the thirty thousands of men and 
women who are investors in the Abbey 
Road Building Society have no such 
loss or trouble. Their money carns 
them a steady and certain FIVE PER 
CENT. net and entirely free of Income 
Tax. 

They have no adjustments to make with 

the Revenue Commissioners, and they 

are not liable for Income Tax on divi- 

dends or interest received from an 

Abbey Road investment. 

Any sum from one shilling up to within 

£5,000 can be invested at any time with 

the utmost ease, and the whole, or part, 

can be as easily withdrawn without 

delay, deduction or loss. 

There are no fees or commissions to be 

paid; there is no fluctuation of interest 

or depreciation of capital; the Abbey 

Road Society offers unquestionable 

security to investors, large or small. 


Why not invest in this wise and 
* profitable way? Send a postcard k 

to-day to the Secretary, asking 

for Free Investment Booklet ‘ J.’ 


“ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON'S FOREMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, 
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The only type of engine 


that improves with use. 


Your own experience has proven that all 
poppet-valve motors wear out. Complicated 
and intricate valve mechanism ultimately 
yields to the incessant demands to which it 
is subjected Carbon eventually gets in its 
destructive work on the finest of cylinders. 


The experience of 275,000 owners proves 
that service actually improves the sleeve 
valve engine of the Willys Knight. No valves 
to adjust—two silently moving sleeves, and 
that is all, control the intake and exhaust 
operations. Carbon serves but to seal 
compression, hence to build up its efficiency. 


When the finest of poppet-valve engines are 
worn out, the everlasting engine of your 
Willys Knight Six is just coming into the 
full manhood of its power. 

The Willys Knight Six Saloon-de-Luxe 
illustrated is in every respect a distinguished 
motor-car, equi with all conveniences 
for the comfort of its passengers. If desired, 
bodies can be built to special order at 
our Heaton Chapel Works. Prices of 
standard models are :—2/3 Seater, £520 ; 
Touring Car, £520 ; Saloon-de-Luxe, £695. 
May we tell you more about this car ? “ The 
Story of the Willys Knight,” an interesting 
non-technical booklet about the sleeve valve 
engine, and catalogue “NS” will be sent 
with pleasure, or an actual demonstration 
can be arranged anywhere in Great Britain. 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LTD., 
Works, Sales and Export Department, Heaton 
Chapel, Stockport. London Showroom: 151/153 
Great Portland Street, W.1. London Service 


Depot: 111 Lots Road, King’s Road, Chelsea. 


The 


Six 
With Sleeve Valve Engine. 

















ches of work is felling factory chimneys ; this is a job which requir, 
much skill and judgment, and it was while engaged on it once that iy 
had his narrowest escape from death. He has had many hair-raj 
experiences, including a struggle with a madman at the top of n 
chimney. There is a thrill on almost every page, and even the illy;. 
trations make one giddy; but apart from the excitements the 

is interesting for its account of how a steeplejack goes about his wor, 


English of To-day. By Proresson W.T. Wess. Routledge. 9g, 6d. 

This is a useful guide to correct English. The examples of Wrong 
usage are often taken from good writers, which is cheering to th 
inexact writer; when his mistakes are pointed out he does not fee! 
himself to be a complete literary outcast. Professor Webb devotes, 
section of his book to the croppers people come in trying to writ, 
grandiloquently ; this is most salutary reading. His section on “Thy 
Structure of Sentences ” will be found useful. He is down upon tly 
omission of the genetive inflexion in the case of verbal nouns in suc, 
sentences as, ‘‘ He objected to his name appearing on the title-page» 
He stickles for ‘‘ name’s.” This is so common a deformation of idiom 
as to be almost itself most idiomatic. He warns us wisely againg 
trite quotations and gives an excellent list of overworked quotations, 
In short, English of To-day is an excellent little book. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


O self-respecting girl would step into a milliner’s shop 
and ask for “a hat.” No complacent golfer would ask 
his professional for ‘“‘a mashie.” Yet bipeds, erect op 

two legs, and bearing all the outward semblance of rationaj 
human beings, will enter a garage and ask for “ a sparking plug.” 
Worse still, a salesman, who should know better, will occasionally 
descend to the same contemptible level, and blandly inquire 
what make of plug they prefer, without even cocking an eye at 
the purring bonnet outside. An efficient sparking-plug designer 
of to-day will probably have upwards of a hundred different 
models in regular production. His waking dreams are tortured 
by the secret knowledge that there are certain highiy special 
engines, in which not one of his legion will give satisfactory 
service. He blenches and bristles when he hears awful rumours 
that a rival has at last produced a plug which his chief bugbear 
of a car cannot destroy. For Brooklands alone he has possibly 
devised two or three hundred racing plugs, which he may pay 
competitors to use for the sake of advertising their victories, 
though he would ask you or me thirty shillings per plug if we 
fancied they might suit our cars, whispering into our eas 
thrilling stories of the rare metals from which their electrodes 
are secretly compounded. On the eve of a great Continental 
race he may be seen with a large car consisting chiefly of boot. 
In this boot are plugs by the gross. A week before the race he 
shovels out large boxes of plugs into the greedy laps of the com- 
petitors. His raven tresses grow flecks of white as the week 
wears on, and the racing men tell him in the argot of seven 
nations that his plugs are no unmentionable use. On the day 
before the great event his minions plead and bluster and do 
everything short of weep, to persuade the heroes that his plugs 
guarantee victory. Several other firms are similarly engaged. 
And so great are the technical difficulties that the best car may 
be beaten through plug failure. In teeth of these facts people 
still walk into garages and demand, tout court, “ a plug.” 
* * . 

In the lamentable but expressive patois of mechanics, the 
diseases that plugs are heir to number no more than two- 
“cooked or coked ? ” is the race track inquiry, implying that 
plug either becomes incandescent with heat, or suffers burnt oil 
to provide the electric current with fascinating short cuts. The 
nightmare of sparking plug engineers is the engine which is #& 
once very hot and very oily. For the intense heat demands 
a tip which will keep cool; and the oil demands a hot point 
which will flash it into gas, or a hook point, which wil 
drain it away towards safety, but will infallibly grow white 
hot if set to dwell in perpetual flame. Over and above thes 
haunting problems there is one correct point, and only one, 3 
which the waves of flame should launch themselves upon the 
explosive gases in a cylinder. The designer of the engine hss 
discovered its location with infinite pains ; at least, we give hin 
credit for not shirking this arduous duty. He has drilled s hole 
for the plug at the precise point. He has made that hole of 
certain depth, and the spark should occur at the orifice. Having 
completed this scientific provision, he selects a plug to suit ; anc 
he sells his engines with that plug and no other, haughtily 
of the fact that a dozen plug factories may have been forced 
to design a wholly novel plug for his new engine. 

* * ~ 

In time there is a misfire in such an engine, and the ang 

owner strides into a dealer’s and demands “ a plug.” 
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“ Country Life" says : 
gv “There is no Finer 


The Car illustrated is a 21 h.p. 6-cylinder 
Enclosed Drive Limousine, with seating 
accommodation for six. Photographs and 
specifications sent on demand. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., LTD., 


Armourer Mille, 





cl 





Example of 


Modern Automobile Practice.”’ 


has to offer. To drive it or ride in it is to enter a new 

sphere of motoring. To experience the ease and 
simplicity of control, the outstanding suspension system, and 
the amazing flexibility and acceleration of the powerful six- 
cylinder engine endorses the knowledge that nothing better is 
obtainable. Added to this is the comfortable feeling of safety 
in the possession of the simplest and most efficient method of 


r [ own a Lanchester car is to enjoy the best that motoring 


en 


four-wheel braking yet devised. 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 





88, Deansgate, 





95 New Bond St., 
Lendon, W. 
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A WEBBER LIGHTED HOUSE 
IS A CHEERFUL HOUSE. 





OwEBBER 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING SET 
gives belter light at less cost 


ety Ce > ae Se © aat 
the requirements of country heuses, the 
Webber engine is simple to operate, reliable 
in use and may be depended on to give per- 
fect illumination at the lowest ible cost. 
No other engine has a fuel consumption se 
low, whether running on parafin or petrel. 





Instal a Webber Plant and 
Save 20% to 40% in fuel 





Consult the Manufacturers in the first instance. 
Write for Booklet S. 
WEBBER ENGINES, LTD., 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
Phone: Guildford 557. 
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the misfire is very possibly due to the fact that the petrol tank 
was packed by its maker in wood wool; that wood wool crept 
inside the tank ; that it was carelessly steam-cleansed prior to 
erection ; and that the owner has never cleaned out his petrol 
filter. If the dealer knows his job he prescribes the correct plug, 
unless, indeed, he is dishonest. For he cannot reasonably keep 
a large stock of four or five makers’ hundred models ; so he pre- 
tends to his conscience that he does not know what make of car is 
in trouble ; and he possibly produces the plug on which he earns 
the largest commission; unless his customer lives just round 
the corner, and has a reputation for being awkward. In the 
event, a good and suitable plug is removed from the engine, and 
put into a door pocket, where it will get dirtier and dirtier, and, 
having taken toll of the soft lining, will finally be hurled over the 
hedge as an unclean thing. And the plug designer may sleep 
sound, for there is no racing on hand, and he does not dream that 
a Y-plug has gone into an X-engine. Thus, if the engine is hot, 
it probably gets a plug which wilts at 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 
If the engine is oily, it gets a plug designed for racing, and green 
beads swamp the spark. If the plug orifice is long, it is fitted 
with a short plug, and the spark is pocketed at the bottom of a 
well. If the orifice is short, a long plug is screwed through it, 
sticks out several parasangs, and ultimately hits a valve or the 
piston. So the sane or tutored motorist never buys “ a plug.” 
He masters the runes stamped on the shell of the plug with which 
his engine is delivered ; and if that plug behaves well, he allows 
none but its twin sisters to succeed it. Should it, on the other 
hand, behave badly, he consults a rival plug manufacturer about 
the correct model for his particular car. 
R. E. Davripson. 


THE, CITY 


HE feature of the week was the issue on Wednesday of 
@ seven million pound loan by the London County 
Council bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent., 
offered at 99}. The Loan was a well kept secret, underwriters 
themselves knowing nothing of it until Tuesday morning, 
and competition to secure the underwriting was keen. The 
City was surprised that so large an amount should be required, 
but why there should be any astonishment at our municipalities 
requiring millions for housing purposes alone is itself a cause 
for surprise. The Government gives housing subsidies, but 
only in the shape of an annuity for twenty years, and to build 
houses the municipalities have to borrow the capitalised value 
of this annuity as well as that of the subsidy they themselves 
give. By accident it generally occurs that New York borrows 
about the same time as London, and on the 16th of this month 
that city placed $75,000,000 (say, £15,000,000) of 4} per cent. 
bonds at a trifle over par, this being the record amount it has 
ever floated in one issue. At first sight it would appear as 
though New York could raise its money much more cheaply than 
London, but it has to be remembered that in the United States 
these municipal bonds are specially exempted from taxes, 
so that the rate mentioned is the net yield, whereas the net 
yield on the London County Council Loan with income tax at 
4s. in the pound is only the merest fraction over 4 per cent. 
* * * 


For reasons that to the perspicacious reader will be apparent 
(albeit incorrect), I have recently been investigating the history 
of investment trust companies. The subject is one of increasing 
interest, not only because prevailing conditions are peculiarly 
favourable to such companies, provided that they have means 
of securing fresh capital, but because the sudden transformation 
of the United States from a world borrower to a world lender 
is causing a number of investment trusts to be formed in that 
country. In most cases the Americans are trying to improve 
upon our methods, but it is extremely doubtful if in this they 
will be successful, for British experience has been gained over 
fifty years and has resulted in a technique of investment that 
is unparalleled. 

a * + 

It was in 1863 (just after an Act had been passed limiting 
the liability on Shares in Companies) that two investment 
trust companies were formed in London, but they did not 
start on the principle of diversification of investments, which 
is now the great justification of the whole idea. They lent 
most of their capital to railroads against deposit of the latter’s 
bonds. Default on many of these occurred, but despite this 
setback, both undertakings survived and are still in existence 
and give a fair return to theirjstockholders. In_1865, however, 


a 


was formed the Home and Colonial Investment Trust, whi 
profiting by the experience of its two forerunners, adopted the 
principle of diversification, as indicated by its title. It had 
several imitators and by the year 1886, there were 
of these companies to cause them to be grouped under thy 
heading of Financial Trusts in the London Stock Ex 
list. These companies have been in existence long enough 
to justify the drawing of conclusions—the more so as 
have had to pass through periods of boom and siump, distur). 
ances in all parts of the world, culminating in the great wa 
The latter occasioned a heavy general fall in British and E 
securities, and here the principle of wide diversification justifieg 
itself. The trusts held large amounts of American, Cuban anj 
other dollar securities, which they were able to sell in Ney 
York, Toronto and Montreal at a time when the dollar stoog 
at a big premium over the pound sterling, and with the fund 
thus provided were able to accumulate other securities on the 
British and other European markets at very low prices. 
* * * 

Money talks, they say, and perhaps the following table of 
dividends paid by representative investment trusts may be 
allowed to speak for itself :— 


Dividends, 

1909 1911 1913 1921 1925 

British Investment (a) .. o 13 14 1 19 

Indian and General . -- 5 7 7 1 

Industrial and General (b) — 10 10 12 14 

Investment Trust Corpn. o 12 123 14 

Mercantile and General (c) uw 8 54 7 8} 12 

Merchants Trust (d) ee 7 8 8 ° 2 
Government Stock and other Se- 

curities 6 7 7 7 10 


(a) 1926 dividend 20 per cent. 
(b) Stock dividend of 20 per cent. also distributed in 1919. 
(c) 1926 dividend 13 per cent. 
(d) 1926 dividend 12 per cent. 


Experience shows also that the price of the ordinary or deferred 
stocks of these Trusts tends to rise steadily as witness the 
following comparison :— 


Price" per £100. 

1909 1913 1926 
British Investment oe —— 2673 400xd 
Indian and General ee ae 73 1094 183 
Industrial and General .. 134} 177} 304 
Investment Trust Corporation. 1824 2263 373 
Mercantile and General . ee 96 123} 242 
Merchants Trust ° 110 187 202 
Government and other Securities 87 118 161 


If anyone feels inclined to say that, however advantageous it 
is to the individual investor, it is not a good thing for the nation 
that it is more lucrative to play the part of a passive investor 
than to engage in industry, I shall not enter the lists against 
them ; but there it is. A. Em Davies. 
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‘The Most Important Historical Work of this Generation 
THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF 


COLONEL HOUSE 


"HE story of the war years is here told for the fires time without 
omission or distortion by the one man who was in a position to 
survey from every angle the whole vast scene of conflict. 


In two volumes, £2 2s. Get your copy on day of publication, March 5 


ERNEST BENN LTD 























of Libraco ” Portable Shelving 


“ Crows with your Library.” 
This is the shelving which’ has been 


giving perfect service for many years to 
thousands of book-lovers. Have you 
investigated its claims ? 

It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
the varying heights of your books, and is 
added to by standardised parts at any 

future time. 

We have received a large number of 
letters from satisfied purchasers extolling 
| the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet, No. 22. 





























Thousands of people have investigated the claims 
of CORONA FOUR and come to the decision 
that it is the outstanding value in type-writers. 

The same facts that convinced them will be sent 
to you if you will write to 
the address below. You cer- 
tainly ought to know all dard four-bank keyboard. 


about CORONA FOUR be- 
fore you buy a typewriter. 

The CORONA FOUR 
Booklet will be sent to 


you free on request. 


A marvel of modern com- 
pactness and design. Stan- 


Ten-inch carriage. Twelve 
yard, two-colour ribbon 
Stencilling device. Quiet 
Visible writing. Makes 
learning to type an easy 
matter. 

Deferred ey F can 
be arranged, if desired 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


Showrooms: 


The Corona Typewriter Co. Ltd. 3 Aldwych House, London 
10, New Bond St., W. 
and 51, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 














7 Famous for over 40 years. 


ma Regular Type from 12/6. Self- 
fm filling and Safety Types from 17/6. 
See also Waterman's Combination 
Writing Sets, containing Pen and 
Pencil to match, from 20/6. Of 
Stationers and Jewellers. 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD. 
Che Pen Corner 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, 44 
W.C. 2. & 
















The Best Knvwn British ‘Notepaper 


Correct : Distinguished : Economical 


Notepaper size 2/- the 
5-quire box or 100 en- 
velopes. Sample packet 
of six sheets of note- 
paper and six envelopes 
in assorted colours from 
any stationer, price 3d. 


If any difficulty send 3d. 
in stamps to Newton 
Mill, Hyde, Cheshire, 
when sample packet will 
be sent through our 
nearest local _ 


Sample Packet 3 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





Metropolitan District Railway Company; 
London Electric Railway Company; 

City & South London Railway Company; 
Central London Railway Company; and 
LondonGeneralOmnibus Company, Ltd. 


Meetings of the proprietors of the above Companies were held on 
Thursday, February 25th, 1926. 


After the Secretary had read the notices convening the meetings, 
also the Auditors’ Certificate to the Accounts of the L.G.O.C., the Chair- 
man said :—Once more I find myself engaged in the task of explaining 
to you why it is that the affairs of your Companies are not so prosperous 
as we all could wish, and why you are still without that reasonable 
return upon the capital invested in these undertakings to which you 
are entitled. This is a disappointment for you, but a much greater 
one for us, who are responsible for conducting the affairs of your 
Companies. It is especially disappointing when, in what is easily a 
record year, there was a gross income of over {14,000,000, out of which 
there remained a balance of only £825,000 available for dividends 
upon a total ordinary capital of {19,750,000. This result provides 
indeed a meagre reward. 


In 1921, the volume of passengers which we carried reached its 
lowest point, 1,100 millions. It has increased year by year until this 
year it reached the record total of 1,555 millions, an increase of over 
41 per cent. in the brief space of four years. For the passenger traffic 
of Greater London as a whole, the progress is somewhat similar though 
somewhat less good. Starting with the year 1921 again, there was in 
that year a total passenger movement by train, tram and omnibus of 
2,911 millions, which grew steadily year by year to an unexpected 
total of 3,687 millions in 1925, an increase of 27 per cent. in the four 
years, and the equivalent of 482 rides per head of the population for 
that year. New York still beats us with 543 rides per head of the 
population. 


It must seem puzzling to you that out of so vast a volume of traffic, 
of which your five Companies carry no less than 42 per cent., it is not 
possible to secure an adequate margin of income to meet the needs of 
the capital invested. Yet the bald fact remains that not only this 
group of Companies, but all the other undertakings engaged in London 
traffic, are little content with their present financial position. 
Nevertheless, I grow more and more convinced, as the traffic grows in 
volume, that given a reasonable measure of co-ordination between 
the various interests engaged in carrying this traffic, there can be no 
question but that, at the present level of fares, there is a sufficient 
volume of traffic already in existence to support all the traffic facilities 
which London needs for its adequate and comfortable movement, with 
some margin available for further development. 


If we turn now to the work which your Companies have performed 
for the benefit of the passengers which they carry, we shall see one 
reason why the great progress which we have made has not brought 
us any real satisfaction. 


The measure of the work done is the car mileage. In 1921, we ran 
1443 million car miles, and each year this car mileage, including both 
trains and omnibuses, has increased at a slightly faster rate than that 
of the traffic, until we come to this year 1925, when we ran 209} 
million car miles. This year, passengers and mileage, as you will see 
if you make the calculation, advanced for the first time at approxi- 
mately the same rate, namely, 7 per cent. Yet in the four years, 
while passengers increased by just over 41 per cent., car mileage 
increased by almost 45 per cent., so that over the period, for one cause 
or another, we have not been able to work our services as efficiently 
as we could wish. 

So far as the railways are concerned, we have added to the route 
mileage operated for one thing, but in the main we have improved the 
services upon all lines by working the trains at closer intervals with the 
object of making our services as attractive as possible. So far as 
motor omnibuses are concerned, we have been compelled to augment 
our services without regard to other forms of transport, owing to the 
rapid increase in the number of independently owned buses which have 
been placed upon the streets. Unfortunately, we have not been free 
agents in this matter of services, for we have been compelled to look to 
the future to the neglect of the immediate position of your Companies, 
and to anticipate the growth of London traffic asa whole. Thus there 


is, I feel, this consolation, that generally speaking we have now 
established services capable of dealing with a larger volume of pas- 
sengers during many hours of the day than we are now carrying. 
As 1925 is better on the whole than 1924, so we may look with some 
certainty, in existing circumstances, to 1926 being better than 1925. 
At any rate, the present year starts with an improved position when 
compared with last year. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1996 


While the last five years have been distinguished by a considerabj. 
rise in the total volume of traffic carried, there has been throy 
these years a steady drift of traffic from the railways to the omnibuses 
What we need for the re-establishment of our financial position as 4 

roup of Companies is an increase in the number of passengers carried 
by our railways. It isin an attempt to improve this situation that we 
have undertaken considerable works of improvement on the railways, 


It is regrettable, but I fear to some extent unavoidable, that 7h. 
introduction of new plant and new equipment tends in the firg 
instance to spoil our reputation for reliability and regularity. It takes 
a little while for what is new to be tuned up and consolidated with 
what is old, and for the staff to get accustomed toit. This is toa y 
large extent an explanation of the interruptions which have taken 
place upon our railways in recent weeks, and I should like to take this 
opportunity to give an assurance to the public that everything possible 
is being done by the staff to restore our services to their accustomed 
regularity. 


I hardly need to remind you of the programme of extensions ang 
improvements to which, with your approval, we committed ourselyes 
two or three years ago. We have spent during the year 1925 over 
£3,000,000. We have still to spend to complete that programme 
£2,000,000, Our further commitments are quite modest, amounting 
to £716,000. 

During last year the Minister of Transport, upon the advice of the 
London Traffic Committee, made orders which have had the effect of 
defining narrowly the numbers of omnibuses which can be worked, 
We have now reduced our joint fleet from 4,335 to 4,103, a decrease 
of 232 vehicles, or 5.4 per cent. 


At the close of 1924 there were 499 independent omnibuses licensed 
by the Metropolitan Police. At the close of 1925 there were 646, an 
increase of 29 per cent., and last week there were 662, making the 
percentage still higher at 33. This increase was put into service at a 
time when Parliament had indicated its intention to establish restric. 
tions on the number of omnibuses employed on the streets. I suggest 
that if omnibuses are to be withdrawn, those which have come on the 
streets at this late stage, and with full knowledge of the situation, 
should be the first to be entirely withdrawn. 


But the withdrawal of omnibuses will not in itself solve the traffic 
problem. I remain convinced that the establishment of the agencies 
employed in London traffic, on a stable and satisfactory basis, demands 
some wide scheme embracing both a common financial interest and a 
common management. I reaffirm what has been said at these 
meetings before, that, on behalf of your Companies, we are prepared, 
with the assistance and support of the Minister of Transport and 
Parliament, to enter into negotiations with other transport under. 
takings for the purpose of seeing whether it is possible to devise machin- 
ery which will permit of the common management of all, with guaran- 
tees to the public that the services provided for their use shall be 
adequate, convenient and cheap, but equally with guarantees to the 
shareholders that the common management shall aim at securing a 
reasonable return upon the capital employed. 


Now let me ask your consideration, for a few moments, of the 
figures for last year, and I will explain the policy which has dictated 
the resolutions as to dividends which I have to rt to you on behalf 
of the respective Boards. The traffic receipts of the five Companies 
for 1925 are {13,244,000, or £474,000 more than they were in 1924. 
The expenditure is £11,088,000, or only £269,000 more, so that net 
receipts are {2,155,000 or {205,000 more than they were a year ago. 
Miscellaneous receipts net at £834,000 are £34,000 greater, so that the 
net income is altogether {239,000 greater than it was last year. On 
the other hand, a further proportion of the redeemable second deben- 
ture stock has become chargeable against revenue with the completion 
and opening of new works, so that interest, rental and fixed charges 
require {164,000 more. After making this provision, there was still 
available {75,000 more than there was a year ago. A year ago, it 
will be remembered, we curtailed the sum set aside for reserves for 
contingencies and renewals by £185,000. This was an unfortunate 
necessity of our position. We have, therefore, thought fit to restore 
£50,000 to this appropriation on behalf of the London General Omnibus 
Company. The post-war fleet of omnibuses is now almost complete. 
It has cost a great deal of money, and it is essential we should resume 
our efforts to build up adequate reserves for its renewal in due course. 


The dividends on guaranteed and preference stocks are unchanged 
over the two years, so that when all deductions are made there is 4 
balance available for dividends on the ordinary shares of £825,000, of 
£25,000 more than was available a year ago out of the operating results 
of the year. In spite of this, we are ph g you to consent to some 
slight reduction in the dividends paid upon two of the Railway Com- 
panies. Last year, when we found ourselves in difficulties, we had 
hopes that they would quickly pass. We expected relief from the 
London Traffic Act to come s ily. That relief has only come 
slowly. Last year, therefore, we felt justified in drawing upon the 
amount carried forward in our accounts to sustain our dividends at the 
previous year’s level, and although we had only {800,000 to distribute, 
we, in fact, distributed £875,000, reducing the amounts carried forw 
by £75,000 in consequence. We have not thought it wise to repeat 
this subtraction from our resources so we have determined up 
some small modifications in the dividends which we are recommen 
to you for approval. In consequence, although we have earned 
£825,000 which we can distribute, we are actually distributing £808,000 
only, and the amounts carried forward, taken collectively, are m- 
creased by £17,000. It is a conservative policy, but we suggest # 
your best interests. 


Before closing I should perhaps venture a word about your future 
prospects. As I have already said, the present year starts off favourably 
Each Company shows an improved position, and I am, therefor, 
prompted to think that when we meet again I shall be privileged 
give you an encouraging account of the full year’s working. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


REDEEMABLE SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


STEADY PROGRESS. 





INCREASED DIVIDEND AND ADDITION TO RESERVES. 


The THtRD ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Redeem- 
able Securities Investment Trust, Limited, was held on Tuesday last 
at Winchester House, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

AupeRMAN A. Emil Daviss, L.C.C. (chairman of the company), 
presided. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. R. P. Gardener) having read the notice con- 
yening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The CHAIRMAN said:—As the report and accounts have been 
circulated, I shall, with your permission, take them as read. 

I think you will agree that the table printed in the report showing 
the progress of the trust since its inception makes a very satisfactory 
showing. The history of the company is one of steady progress, and 
for the past year not only have we been able to increase the dividend 
from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., but have so added to the reserves and 
carry forward that at the close of the year this represented over 
13 per cent. of our issued capital, or exactly double the proportion of 
a year ago. As the reserve is, of course, revenue producing, this 

well for the future. 
“The trust has suffered a serious loss by the death of Mr. Arthur 
. Sir Drummond Drummond Fraser has been elected to fill 
the vacancy, and the addition to your board of a banker of such 
eminence cannot fail to benefit the trust in several ways. 

During the year our authorised capital was increased from {50,000 
to {150,000, and, as on previous occasions, all preliminary expenses, 
including stamp -_ on unissued shares, have been written off, so 
that we have a perfectly clean balance-sheet. 


PROSPECT OF HIGHER RETURN ON CAPITAL. 

Of the 39,000 shares unissued at the end of the year, 2,765 shares 
have been subscribed since at 22s. each, and I take this opportunity 
of intimating to shareholders that it is still open to them and their 
friends to take up shares at this price. I see no likelihood for years 
to come of any reduction in the returns obtainable from investments. 
New issues of capital on our market are at the rate of {1,000,000 a 
day, and the nation is not saving {1,000,000 a day. In due 
course borrowers will have to pay stiffer rates or abstain from borrow- 
ing; the latter they never do, so I look for even a higher return upon 
capital in future, which is to the advantage of an investment trust 
that is able to secure additional capital. That is why I feel justified 
in prophesying further increases in both the capital and prosperity 
of this trust. I might add that it is the intention of the directors in 
any future issues of capital to offer shares only to existing shareholders, 
and on such terms as to constitute a bonus, as we feel it is only fair 
that those who took the risks pertaining to every new company when 
it is formed should benefit by its prosperity when proved. I think, 
therefore, you may confidently look forward to an occasional bonus 
in this shape, and we shall endeavour to give opportunities for the 
— of rights by any holders who may not be able to exercise 


_ Dating the year we have instituted a profit-sharing scheme for the 


Full details of our investments are given in the repért, and I will 
ask Mr. Oulet, in seconding the resolution, to give his usual analysis of 
our holdings, which, I might add, have a market value considerably 
im excess of their cost. I now formally move the adoption of the 
and accounts for the year 1925, and will ask Mr. et to second 


WELL-DISTRIBUTED SECURITIES. 
Mr. J. J. Over, in seconding the resolution, said: You will see 
the printed list that the securities are well distributed as between 
Debentures, Preference, and Ordinary stocks. 

he commercial distribution is as follows :—Commercial and indus- 
trial, 25 per cent.; financial, land, and investment, 14} per cent. ; 
tubber, II per cent.; Government, provincial, and municipal, 10 per 
cent.; railways and tramways, 10 per cent.; and about 5 per cent. 
each in iron, coal and steel, gas, electric and power, banks, oil, tea and 
coffee, and a few mines and nitrate shares. 

These investments are distributed as to 33 per cent. in the United 
Kingdom, 15 cent. in European countries, 15 per cent. in the 
Dominions and Malay States, 13 per cent. in the United States, 7} per 
cent. in the South American countries, 6 per cent. in India, 5 per 
cent. in Central America, and 5 per cent. in the Far East. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the final dividend, 
making 7 per cent. for the year, was formally declared. 

Sir ond Drummond Fraser, K.B.E., was re-elected a director, 
and Messrs, Mann, Judd, Gordon, and Co. were reappointed auditors. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts, with full list of invest- 
ae, may be obtained on ——— to Redeemable Securities 
avestment Trust, Limited, Broad Street House, London, E.C.2. 
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Mr. 
RAMSAY MACDONALD 


contributes the first of a regular 

monthly series of articles review- 

ing the Political Situation to the 
March number of the new 


Socialist Review 


For the sake of these articles alone, revealing 

the mind of the Leader of the Opposition, no 

student of politics can afford to be without this 
monthly—price 7d. 





Edited by JOHN STRACHEY. 


articles by BERTRAND RUSSELL, HuGH 
DALTON, etc., etc. 


Other 


Order from your newsagent to-day, or, better still, fill 
in and send us the coupon below. 








General Manager, 

“The Socialist Review,” 24 High Holborn, W.C. I. 
Please enter me for a four months’ trial subscription to the new 
“ Socialist Review,” commencing with the March number. | 
enclose remittance value 2/6 in prepayment. 














TO BE LET AND WANTED 


paneer — seine Apartments, gentlemen or ladies engaged 
during the day; every comfort; beautiful position; board if required ; 

near golf. Vacant after Easter.—- Box 169, Tae New STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


HELSEA.—A gentlewoman has quiet Bed-Sittingroom to let 
in first-floor Flat. Breakfast only. Inexpensive Restaurant attached to Flats.— 
Apply M.L., Room 16, 36 Oxford Street, W. 


TT? BE LET, Furnished until end of June—a Modern Thatched 
Cottage within easy distance of London; high sunny position; five bed- 

rooms, bathroom, etc., garden, garage; moderate rent to suitable tenants. 
To be seen by appointment.—Apply Miss Last, Dew Green Cottage, Felden, Herts. 














MALL Self-Contained Flat, comfortably furnished, near Baker 
S Street station, To Let end of April for 6 months; 4 rooms, bath and kitchen, 
el. light; 34 guineas week.—References, Box 171, THE NEW STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
N nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Soo Gemwend ngpte ofl qpeate oem, 
TD 494 





constant hot water, restaurant, good publicrooms. Telephone : 


UEST HOUSE for PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Quantock 

G House, 17 Meadway, Golders Green ; bed-sitting rooms; constant hot 

water; gas fires ; good cuisine, partial board; Oxford Street 30 minutes. 
(Speedwell 2680). 








MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH offered for best Novel. Full particulars free. Stories, 
£200 Poems, Films, Essays, Music, , also desired. No reading fees.— 
Messrs. ARTHUR STOCKWELL LIMITED, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. Established 1898 








ANTED.—Easter Tramping Companionship, home or abroad. 
Expenses only.—Box 168, Tus New STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





EAL HARRIS.—Le&wis AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free on request, stating 
shades desired.—_NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, id. 


COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW and full particulars 
of the RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION sent gratis.—Address Watts, 
5 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, Londoa, E.C. 4. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
L Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
B Write Osnonwes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HARACTER from Handwriting; Lessons in Graphology, etc., 
5s. ; Delineation, 2s.—Box No. 170, TaB New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.c. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS 
COMPANY 





EXHAUSTIVE REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRY. 


The ordinary general meeting of the proprietors of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company was held on Wednesday last at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., Dr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., 
M.Inst.C.E. (President), in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Frank Day) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, in my remarks upon the 
report of the Company’s working during the past twelvemonth, 
I propose to refer to a matter which has caused some perturbation 
in the minds of certain shareholders—I mean the Government 
electricity proposals dealt with in paragraph seven. In the first 
place I want to endeavour to make clear to you what I understand 
the main proposal of the Government to be, for I cannot but think a 
good deal of misapprehension exists with regard to it. The subject 
is somewhat technical. To-day, electric energy is being applied 
more and more extensively as the traction force upon our railway 
systems, generally where large numbers of persons have to be carried 
at one time to and from their employment in our large cities. Indeed, 
for such purposes it is not improbable that it will largely replace 
steam. What then is the object of coupling up with a so-called grid- 
iron of cables all the electric systems of the country? I think one 
answer is supplied by reason of the ease with which even a large 
modern generating station can be put out of action. Viewed by an 
outsider, and I can claim no other point of view than such a one, 
I cannot imagine any other course lay before the Government than 
the one it has decided to adopt of standardising all the electric 
generating and distributing systems throughout the country and 
coupling them up by some system of inter-linking cables. 


ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 

Whether a general cheapening of electric energy will result therefrom 
is another matter. I, personally, do not believe it will, for the 
larger proportion of electric energy costs is that entailed not by 
generation but by distribution. I think, too, that the effect upon 
industry of the new proposals has been greatly exaggerated. In 
our various works, and, as you know, we have eight, we use no 
electric machinery of any kind whatever, either for coal or coke loading 
or conveying, and yet we supply to-day, and have done so for many 
years, the cheapest gas in the Metropolitan area. As there is to-day 
a good deal of loose talk about the efficiency of super-stations, it 
may interest you to know that in the process of coal carbonisation 
in gas works (and not necessarily super-ones), we account for from 
ninety-seven to ninety-eight per cent. of the energy of the coal, 
and of this nearly eighty per cent. is passed on to the consumer in one 
form or another. A super-electric station works with an efficiency 
reputed to be nearly 20 per cent. May I, in passing, also remind you 
that in America, which is often pointed out to us as being ahead of 
us as regards electricity, the gas and electric undertakings are frequent- 
ly under the same management. While it is not easy to envisage a 
similar state of things being general over here, I believe greater 
economy would in the long run accrue if our outlying villages were 
encouraged to include a supply of electricity with that of gas, which 
in almost all cases is already supplied, instead of running many 
miles of unproductive cables. 

The Directors’ Report opens with a statement as to the demands 
for and the uses of gas. It is very gratifying that the building 
operations which are now going on are bringing us fresh 
customers, a large proportion of these being the kind most useful to 
us—that is, where gas is used for lighting, as well as cooking and 
heating. We owe this almost entirely to the replacement of upright 
by inverted burners, which not only greatly reduce the breakage 
and cost of mantles, but give considerably increased efficiency. 

Besides, it is a pleasant light to read and work by, a quality which is 
not lost even in the thousand candle-power lamps which are so 
popular in South London shopping centres. 

Next as regards coal. There are two important aspects of this— 
the gross cost and the net cost, the latter being, of course, what we 
pay for it less what we receive for the resultant products. Our 
chief by-product is coke, and this brought us in something like a 
quarter of a million pounds less than a year ago. So you see what a 
great influence by-products have upon the cost of coal. It may not 
be generally known that for between thirty and forty years we have 
used nothing but coke in the boiler furnaces of our river tugs, and 
to-day our colliers, instead of being bunkered in the north with steam 
coal, are bunkered with coke alongside our works in the Thames. 
It is a satisfactory sign of the times that throughout the country 





—— 


increased attention is being given to the science of coke production, 
and our own research department continues to be busily 

upon the problem. Whatever may be the needs of the domestic 
consumer in the matter of smokeless fuel, it is certain that for many. 
facturing purposes low-temperature fuel affords no advantage over 
that obtainable with ordinary retort or oven coke. 


YIELD OF GaAs PER TON. 

Our yield of gas per ton of coal continues good, and the quantity 
of the output is being maintained with a regularity that was undreamt 
of a few years since. 

I now turn to our other two chief by-products, namely, tar and 
ammonia. The value of tar depends mainly upon two factors; its 
use for road-making, and in the form of pitch for patent fuel pro. 
duction. Regarding the latter, we have always exercised the greatest 
care to keep up onl improve the quality. As a result, our product 
stands high to-day in the estimation of our buyers. The problem 
of tar for road use is a much more complex one, as we have now 
to compete with imported bitumen which has certain characteristics 
of its own. These have shown the need of more scientific methods 
in the preparation of road tar, and I think in the long run it will 
mean that tar produced in the smaller gas works will be handled by 
those larger undertakings who alone have the plant and staff needed 
for the purpose. Despite a dull market, our special make of sulphate 
of ammonia finds a ready sale both at home and abroad. Here 
again quality tells and to-day’s standards make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for any but the best-equipped organisations to produce 
a material acceptable at its true value overseas in competition with 
the synthetic product. Prices are down, but, as the report tells you, 
this has been counteracted by economies in working which reflect 
great credit upon the staff. 


Last YEAR'S ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

Now I want to say a few words as to our Act of last year, to the 
promotion of which you assented twelve months ago. Parliament has 
again shown its confidence in us by giving us an extension of what 
I prefer to call the charter of working it granted in 1920. Capital 
is now safeguarded as regards payment for its use, and in addition the 
whole undertaking and every one concerned in the und ing is 
encouraged to do his or her best to make gas at the lowest possible 
price. It is in a low price for gas that our strength is founded, and 
stress cannot be laid upon that fundamental fact too strongly or too 
often. By the Act we are entitled to divide our surplus of profit 
in the proportion of three-fourths to the consumer by way of reduction 
in the price of gas, and the other fourth equally between Capital and 
Labour. Your portion as shareholders is for last year an additional 
I per cent., plus {10,000 carried to reserve for future use or investment. 
Last year’s Act went a step further than the previous one, inasmuch as 
it conferred for the first time, I believe upon a gas undertaking, 

owers commonly enjoyed in other branches of the commercial and 
industrial world. There are obvious advantages pertaining to large- 
scale working. Our new Act has been drafted to enable these to be 
enjoyed by associating interests without thereby losing individuality 
on the part of either undertaking, or of goodwill of either personnel. 
We are now entitled to enter into capital arrangements with other 
undertakings, in return for which there can be exchanged not only 
manufacturing and supply facilities, but the special knowledge 
resulting from investigation and research, which can only obtain 
where the business is large enough to justify the cost of a properly- 
equipped investigation and research staff. Two or more undertakings 
may be thus allied in efforts to bring down costs and improve results, 
and thereby reduce the price of gas. We have to-day no monopoly 
in the supply of either light, heat or power, and we exist because 
we can give a supply of these requirements more cheaply and 
conveniently than can otherwise be obtained. 

Let me giv@an example of how such an association I have described 
could be carried out. We would take over, say, one-half of the 
ordinary stock of the associating company. In that way we should 
be deeply interested in its successful working, and any general raising 
of the level of prosperity resulting therefrom would be shared by the 
holders of the other half of this same stock. In consideration for the 
stock so taken over, we would issue stock of an agreed equivalent 
value and denomination. The same board of directors and the same 
administration, the same general managers and officials would 
continue, and not least important, the particular privileges of the 
employees, who have grown up in one respect or another around each 
company as a nucleus would be maintained undisturbed and intact. 
The individuality of each undertaking would be thereby main 
while each would be strengthened by association with the other. 


In conclusion, I should like to pay a tribute none the less sinceft 
because customary to the satisfactory working of our co-partnership. 
There is nothing peculiar to the gas industry in the achievement 
this result, and I am sure that with the will of masters and men 
co-partnership could be applied to coal-mining if the attempt were 
seriously made. During the last strike no coal was raised in Eng 
for over three months, and it cost this company £350,000. Ex 
those figures over the whole community, and it will be seen that 20 
country, however prosperous once, could stand up to a per 
of such attacks upon it. Our own co-partnership has been estab = 
for well over a third of a century, but I believe that it is only now om st 
eve of demonstrating to the full all that can be achieved by it. vs 
as adversity tests friendship, so competition tests industry. sad 
with us is growing keener day by day, and I believe your staff - 
employees will rise under its stimulus to a standard of et | ; 
yet imagined in the industry with which it is associated, and tha’ ~ 
Company will continue to play its part in the economic developm 
of gas supply during the present century as it so comspicuol™s’ 
succeeded in doing during the last. I have much pleasure in en 
‘* That the report and accounts now presented be received and adop 
and the report entered on the minutes.” ar 

The motion, having been duly seconded, was agreed to unanimous 
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roduction, LECTURES 
Y eng Ti nil tz ¥ DON, 
Pn U VERS OF LON ‘ 
for manu. 4 Course of two Lectures on “ THE GERMAN CONSTITUTION ” 
ntage over will be given (in English) by Professor H. KANTOROWICZ (Professor 
of Law in the University of Freiburg i/B) at THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, 
e quanti Aldwych, W.C.2) on THURSDAY, MARCH 4th, and TUESDAY, 
ma 5 CH oth, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR (Dr. 
Friedrich Sthamer). 
y» tar and A Lecture on “ L’ANGLETERRE ET LES ANGLAIS CHEZ 
—_ its | sONORE DE BALZAC” will be given (in French) by Professor 
he eet ff FERNAND BALDENSPERGER (of the University of Paris) at 
© greatest | iRKBECK COLLEGE (Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4) on 
“4 product FRIDAY, 5th MARCH, at 5.30 p.m. 
| problem ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. : 
sani EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
ic methods TNION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. 
run it will ARCH 5TH.—MR. ROBERT DELL, the distinguished jour- 
1andled nalist whom the French Government expelled during the war, will speak 
by on “ FRANCE,” at Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1, at 
aff needed y4sp-m. Admission by ticket only, obtainable from the U.D.C., 34 Victoria Street, 
of sulphate §.W.1. 6d. each. 
—e- APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
to produce peiveagsity OF LONDON, 
tition with ——EE 
t tells you, The Senate invite applications for the University (part-time) 
lich reflect Readership in Accounting and Business Organisation tenable at the 
london School of Economics. Salary {400 a year. Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first post on April 16th, 
car, 00 t 1926, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South 
emennian Kensington, London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be 
of what obtained. 
Capital | APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the post of Secretary 
ddition the (male) to Morley College for Working Men and Women. 
ertaking is Salary {200—{15—-{250 per annum. Candidates should 
st possible state their knowledge of educational administration and accounts. 
inded, and Shorthand and typing are essential. 
igly or too A by letter only before March 6th, 1926, to the PRINCIPAL, 
s of profit MORLEY COLLEGE, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 1. 
Heme TRAINING CENTRES 
‘apital and 
additional LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
nvestment. HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
1asmuch as downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
\dertaking, in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
cial and extends ever g years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy tics on the 
er Swedish System, Message, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
g to re, Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
ivaaity }H2R K BECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
sage Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
oO ——__——_——_ 
: oa only Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
led FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
age ~ Guanes in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages. 
to } : versit it ts. 
’ properly Studentships to the value ot over, (700 are awarded queveliy’ tostudents of the College. 
dertakings Calendar 1., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
' For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
ve sevoee BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C. 4. 
by = COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
eaply and ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
> described M4.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information con ng Scholarships, 
the lean Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
alf yA uld Miss Lawrence. 
val raising | “8 BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons. Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons. 
red by the Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff. 
ion for the coach tor all University Entrance Examinations. 
equivalent Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
1 the same and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
‘als would 66 BAKER STREET, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 
ab ps TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
nd intact. TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
lain every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
other. teporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
ess sinceft typists provided.—_ METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
artnership. | 2 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
vement of UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
and men experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham when Clifton, Bristol. 
empt were AtTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
n Engen Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 
-n that 20 ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
yntinuance $2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 
ees (;FRRARD BUREAU, 79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. (Gerrard 
>it. Jus 6289).—Typewriting, Duplicating, etc.; Authors’ MSS. a speciality. 
try. ~ OOKS.—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost 425; Smollett's 
seocy att | mse srs Cran has, eldet abd htelanh's tes cigsed cong” fo 
a thas this Wheatley's on, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., hee: Symonds Ben: 
t siete Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 
velopmen te wf Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 68.; Cruikshank Comic Almanac. 
spicuously Dedgne’ 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, ete., 53 vols., {12; Blake’s 
moving : 1 for Gray’s Peems 1922, fro, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 
n ted, tne, Mins. Tare, £4 48. ; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne’s Hydrotephia, 
d adop Burial, etc,, First Edition, 1658, rare, {5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
Rare Books sup = state wants. Ca 





we, £3 38. 
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of purchased for ne HOLLAND BROS, Rapert Bockhatens aS 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 4 , 








ELOCUTION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; Reading, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 
the Correction of Speech Defects. 


MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
(Author of ‘ Speaking in Public,’ ’ Biocution in the Puipit,’ ‘ Outlines ef Speeches") 
GIVES STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 
in the above subjects. 
Write for Prospectus “A.” 40) STRAND, W.C.2 (Opp. Hotel Ceeil). 


OOKS.—Burn's Poems, Edinburgh 1805, 158.; Burn’s Poems, 
Belfast 1803, {2 10s.; John Davidson's First Editions, A Queen’s Romance, 
1904, 78.; Fleet Street and Other Poems, 1 tos. 6d.; Ballads and Songs, 
1894, 158.; Edmund Caudier on the Edge of the World, new y, 6., pub., ros. 6d. ; 
Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 328., pub. 338 i The Parson's 
Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done 1831, £3 38. ; eininger, Sex and 
Character, 1906, 258.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, 1903, 218. ; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, £9 98.; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 33 
Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 108. ; Milton's Poetical Works, first folio 
edition, 1695, £9 98.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 138. 6d., pub. 25s.; The Be 7 
Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 2s., pub. 78. 6d.; Arthur Machen’s Wor! 
“ Caerleon " Edit., 9 vols., as uew, £5 5$8., pub. £9 98.; Cook 25 Great Houses 
3 $8.; Burton's Arabian hts, 17 ° £33 R *s Confessions, 
illus. with Etehings, privately printed, 2 vols., 248., pu A 3. ; Memoirs of Monsieur 
D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 248.; Von Hugel, The Mystical Element of 
Religion, 2 vols., 308. ; Hamerton’s Pa: Large paper, {2 28.; London Tradesmen’s 
Cards of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1 Bick: 28.; The Uncollected Work 
of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, {2 28.: Lawrence me ton’s French Line Engravings, 
tg10, {10 108. ; Dickens’ Sketches by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 108.; Master 
Humpbrey’s Clock, 1840, 1st Edit 3 vols., 258.; Perrin’s British ney 
Plants, 4 vols., 1914. £8 10s.; Boccaccio’s Decameron in Italian, 1725, a reprint 
the 1527 edition, fine copy, {5 5s.; Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, 
£4 10s. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 
1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Harford’s 
Fan, The Story of a Young Girl's Life, 3 vols., 1892; Hudson's The Purple Land 
that England Lost, 2 vols.. 1885, Hudson's Naturalist in La Plata. 1892; Idle Days 
> 1893.—BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming- 
m 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
March 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21.—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 109. 


REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 


| eee HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and wapegpeiatet Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night rters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. ull tariff on application. 
Telegrams: “‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is 

ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 


House, 200 ft. up on Southern Downs; every comfort.—Mrs. Wynne. 


Gerrard 6697. 














4 weeks. 
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ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
. Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms. Wire- 
less.— Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


SCHOOLS 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Educetion as an 
efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, 8.4. Prepara- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior Schoo) 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and t2 years of age. Entrance Scholar- 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
ractical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on grave! soll. The house is delightfully situated im its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 














SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Vy EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy bome life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge teken if desired. Children admitted from 5 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 





methods modern ucation.— Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STFELE. 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 


ideals in Education ™ applied. Individual time-tabies. 
Matriculation or Res ff aptitude ts shown. 
French, Arts, Crafts, Delcroze aa 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. tatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.-—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwoxis and Miss J. 6. MANVILLE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 


Preparations for 
Special attention to Music, 
Mergaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal; Turopora E. CLarK. 





HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estner Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Estersnoox Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGB. 
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THE DAYS 
TRIALS SERIES OF DICKENS 


Thirty-seven volumes have been published. 5 By A. L. HAYWARD 
Price 10/6 each. With 32 full-page plates, roy. 8vo, 15/- net. 





7; “Not a chapter of it that will not be read with interest” 
5 —Westminster Gazette. 
‘ = “Full of unusual pieces of social history.”—Spectator. 
Just published, The Trial of S || “This fine book . . . the ghosts of the past take flesh and 


promenade again in their crinolined glory.”—T7.P.’s Weekly, 


ABRAHAM THORNTON. 4 “A vastly entertaining book.”—Birmingham Post, 
Edited by : “A very useful addition to the Dickensian library.”— 
—Sunday Times, 
SIR JOHN HALL, Bart. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
~~ The Dickens Encyclopeedia 
With 8 full-page plates, roy. 8vo, 15/- net. 
Recent Volumes: 
The Poetry of Nonsense. 

Ronald True. Kate Webster. With 8 nay Lear, Tenniel, ee ‘Lottieg aioe 
Bywaters & Thompson. | Adolf Beck. = J (, A 127 plcasspt and entertaining commentary on « neglected her 


H. Fauntleroy. The Seddons. ; E. B. Ossorn in Morning Post. 
The Wainwrights. Neill Cream. . ° 

Morris Dancing. Fo uarto plates. By FRED 

DANIELS. With an Introduction and "“Sutline of her method t 


7X, Marcaret Morris. 10/6 net. “A charming book to possess. 
Chronicle. “ Admirable photographs.”—Saturday Review. “ All who are 
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o Illustrated pamphlet containing particulars of the Series interested should study it carefully.”"—-E. B. Ossorw in Morning Post, 

=| sent post free on application to the Publishers, . 

: % The Autobiography of Abbot Guibert, 1053-1129, 

iS ‘ Translated by C. S. BLAND. Introduction by G. G. Coutton. 7, 

te WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD., “ Much more Gano picture of monastic life and affairs in ihe (eel 

b3 ° century; it is a portrait of deep human interest an erary distinction.” 

s 12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. —Times Literary Supplement. 

% 

; And at London and Glasgow. Parables. py JoHN GOULD FLETCHER. With a woodcut frontis 
S iece. 6/- net. “A poet throwing out sparks from a central fire.”— 


times Literary Supplement. “‘ He has something to say, and symps- 
thetic readers will find in his book some expression of the turmoil of 
















































































modern life.”—Birmingham Post. 
Art and the Unconscious. py J. M._ , THORBURN, 
Lecturer in Philosophy at the University College, Cardiff. 10/6 net. 
“A book which is constructive in its criticism of the art situation of 
Se a $i. _ = at all who are in any way interested in art to 
uy and read it. rk. 
Wat Tyler, ana other Plays. By HALCOTT GLOVER. 1/6 ae, 
On Wat Tyler. “ Reaches considerable heights of imaginative rhetoric.” 
—R,. Extrs Roserts in Guardian, On Hail! Cesar. “ A play in_which 
historical truth is the servant of imagination.”—Times Literary 
gest. On The King’s Jewry. “A moving and satisfactory play.’"— 
ion. | 
Thucydides: 4 study in Historical Reality. GF. 
F I R S T C O0-O P E RAT IVE ABBOTT. 7/6 net. “ ie extremely yp ne Tmonoeragh’ ia which ' 
the art of Thucydides, as well as his matter and philosophy, are sub- 
] N V E S T M E N T T Q U S T jected to a lucid and enlightening scrutiny.”—Sunday Times. “ He has 
9 described a real man who lives for all ages.”—Weekly Westminster. 
en Educational Psychology . 
ds H E.C. 2. onan FOX, lone on Eaucetion ta the University of Cambridge 
Registered under the Industral and Provident Societies Acta ye a a | 
Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. Fox's lucid exposition a very great deal.”"—Weekly Westminster, “An ‘ 
° ° extremely able book.”—Jowrnal of Education. 

Auditor: SIR JOHN MANN, K.B.E. — t 
Capital (2/- shares) ms ... £233,300 t 
eT Sl A HUGUENOT FAMILY 
rary Ga a IN THE XVI’ CENTURY || | 

voasieiwaiee: ~smggaetaes The Memoirs of Philippe de Mornay, Siew 
Minimum holding 10 Shares. du Plessis Marly, written by , 
Maximum holding 2,000 Shares. Translated by LUCY CRUMP U 
Gutrenee Gn ety gamay pr hee, With 8 full-page plates, demy 8vo, 12/6 net. V 
The First Co- ive | T is the fi | tm . 

Trust to provid grimastiyy for the omell invester. oo “The first English version of a memorable and valuable u 
of the Trust represents more than five per cent. of its Capital. work . . . the memoirs, which are set forth in very humaa I 

The Capital of the Trust is invested in more than 20 Countries fashi let ith startling events Vivid 
in Government, Municipal and similar loans and in a large fashion, are repiete wi g ete b 
number of diversified industrial undertakings. is shed on the character of Henry of Navarre.” . 
Copy of the Booklet “ What an Investment Trust is,” also a —Sunday Times. t 
list of the Trust's investments, sent post free on application te —— " 
FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. ROUTLEDGE 2: KEGAN PAUL b 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C.4 t! 
t 
Statesman Pustrsminc Co., Lrp., 10 Gres d 
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